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DUTY OF LOYAL PEOPLE. 


Tue mind and heart of the loyal people of the 
North is not, in one important point, what it ought 
to be. We pride ourselves on wealth and strength, 
and on our determination to lay out everything, 
if necessary, to sustain the nation against the 
terrible assault of its enemies. We have been 
glad to show, in a boastful spirit, that the com- 
mercial prosperity of the North has not been les- 
sened by the war which has ruined our antag- 
onists, 

But it would better become us to speak lowly, 
and to walk humbly, under the great chastise- 
ment which God lays upon us. The land ought 
to be in mourning ; for we are not guiltless of the 
great sin which, in its strife for supremacy, is 
shaking the whole world. 

We abased ourselves before the Slave Power for 
so many years, and made the interests of peace 
and quiet (that is to say, of business) so abso- 
lute ;—we fed the Monster so long,—that it is 
not to be wondered that when grown great, he 
thought himself our Master. 

Instead of mourning in sackcloth and ashes for 
the miseries which we have thus helped to draw 
down upon this people, we have gone deeper and 
deeper into luxury and ostentation. In another 
part of this number is printed a deserved rebuke 
from the editor of the Boston Transcript. 

We see very clearly that Divine Providence is 
preparing the way for the deliverance of the op- 
pressed by the plagues which their own wicked- 
ness has brought upon the oppressors. And we 
rejoice in the confident anticipation that the great 
curse will be cast out, and that wealth and labor 
shall soon cover the South with a fertility and 
prosperity which it has never before had ; and 
that this will react upon the North by all the 
changes from scowling pride and indolent envy 
to mutual industry and brotherly love. 

But before this can come to pass, we must offer 
to God the sacrifice of repentance ; we must deny 
ourselves, and devote our time and our wealth 
to his service, by using them for the good of our 
fellow-creatures now in suffering and sorrow. 

If we could rise to the great opportunities which 
are before us, we should not only preserve and 
strengthen the land we so much love, but should 
regenerate it. 

At the North we have not burning cities, or 
devastating armies: so much the more ought to 

press upon us the wants of the soldiers in camps 
and in ‘hospitals ; the care of the maimed and 
“the widows and orphans ; the relief of the pov- 
erty which the war has caused ; the sustenance 
-of the meek and helpless blacks till this tyranny 
be overpast ; the conversion and education of the 
** mean whites’? who have been so long taught 
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to hate and despise that honest labor of the 
North which longs to receive them as brethren. 
What nation has ever had such power of good 
within its reach ? 

Read a few extracts upon the condition of the 
negroes who came into Vicksburg with General 
Sherman’s army, as described by Mr. N. M. 
Mann, Agent of the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion, in a letter dated at Vicksburg, on the 7th 
of March :— 


‘The return of Sherman’s expedition had 
been anticipated by us all as sure to bring along - 
a crowd of blacks ; but no one, I think, had 
formed any idea of the utter destitution, the 
squalid misery in which they would come. All 
the way from Meridian this black river flowed in 
the wake of the army, increased by constant 
accessions until sullen and slow it wound its way 
into Vicksburg with 4,500 souls. Following 
through a country twice ravaged by a devouring 
host, they had literally nothing left them for 
subsistence but the remnants left by our troops, 
Foraging parties scoured the country on either 
hand to obtain supplies for the soldiers ; but no 
one brought these people food, and houses and 
barns pillaged and burnt left nothing for them, 
save what the hungry soldier could spare.’’ 

‘* The expedition returned here on the 8d inst. 
Just at dusk the train of contrabands came in, 
Slowly and sadly they dragged along through 
the streets. Mules and oxen gaunt and fam- 
ished, wagons loaded with children whose weary, 
despairing look will haunt me, I believe, as long as 
I live, with a mother or two in each trying to 
soothe the little ones crying with hunger and 
fatigue, all clothed in the dirt-colored homespun 
they always wear, worn to rags and tatters, 
leaving them in many cases almost naked. I 
saw one boy, about ten years old, lying in a 
wagon, apparently dead, stark naked, save a 
part of what might once have been a waistcoat 
wrapped about hisabdomen! Hundreds of them 
had not rags enough to be decent. Asif nature 
sympathized with them in their misfortunes, the 
shades of night came on as they passed through 
the city, and partially screened from the crowd 
of gazers this saddening, sickening sight. 

‘The little I could do for these poor people that 
night I did. Anticipating a need, [ had drawn 
on the commissary heavily for bread, and had a 
large amount on hand. I had the ambulance of 
the Western Sanitary Commission loaded with 
this bread, and taking along half a dozen kind- 
hearted soldiers, we went the whole length of 
this wagon train and gave to each family a loaf 
or two. It was but a little thing to do; but the 
eagerness with which they took and ate it told 
how grateful it was to them. I assure you [ 
never was more happy than that night, amid all 
that wretchedness, giving bread to those hungry 
creatures. That night they lay on the levee in 
their wagons and on the ground.’’ 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 
Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Two Vols. Smith and Elder. 

Tue wish to know what others think of us 
and say about us brings to the individual as 
little satisfaction in its indulgence as any of 
our natural desires can possibly do. By chance 
and unsought-for, we may now and then hear 
something pleasant and gratifying to our self- 
love; but an honest opinion, which we lay 
ourselves out to hear, is perfectly certain to 
have’ some bitterness in it, some qualification, 
turning the sweet of even seeming commen- 
dation to sour. The praise is not the praise 
we care for, while the blame or disparage- 
ment is quite certain to hit some peculiarly 
sensitive place and to rankle in the memory. 
This experience is so universal that a very 
moderate degree of sense, judgment, and man- 
ners, suffices to suppress displays of this cu- 
riosity in the individual, while a further 
moral advance really quenches it: we know 
that there is no happiness or even untainted 
amusement to be got in that direction. But 
the wisest amongst us still shows his sympa- 
thy with this inherent curiosity of our nature 
by the desire he evinces to learn what is 
thought of the family, the circle, the class, 
the nation, of which he is a member, and by 
the excitement which any new declaration of 
opinion always awakes in him. No doubt 
this interest in what others say and think of 
our country may be explained on quite other 
grounds than vanity or egotism; but apart 
from any idea of improvement, of profiting by 
the remarks of foreigners or strangers, he 
wants to know what they have said ; and this, 
with a touch of the same motives which 
prompt the inexperienced individual to lis- 
ten to tales of a directly personal interest. 
When the opinion is favorable, something in 
each particular unit that makes up the whole 
is flattered ; when it is adverse or contempt- 
uous, @ sense of personal injury pervades 
every member of the community. The work 
before us has, in a very particular degree, 
excited this aggregate of personal feeling. 
We have been flattered now and then, and 
insulted very often, by Mr. Hawthorne’s im- 
pressions of England and the English, and 
each time our individuality has been touched. 
In one sense, the particular frame of mind of 
the reader is a great advantage to an author; 
it invests what he says with more point and 
weaning than a perfectly disinterested, un- 
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concerned reader might see in it, and makes 
epithets stick, and contract force half through 
the quick perception and irritable conscious- 
ness of the reader. ‘There is, for instance, 
the epithet ‘‘ bulbous.”” We might easily 
pass it over if applied to Frenchmen or Ger- 
mans ; but when affixed to the ideal Eng-' 
lishman it makes an impression. It may be 
repelled and disowned, but there it is: some- 
body has called us bulbous, and we shall re- 
member it, and see an appropriate rotundity 
in the word, whether fairly or not applied to 
the typical British form. Asarule, the Eng- 
lish reader’s quarrel with Mr. Hawthorne will 
not be with his wording. He has, in fact. a 
very happy vocabulary ; and the pleasure in 
his pages is often derivable, not from agree- 
ment with his sentiments, but from the neat 
turn with which they are given, and that 
fulness and expressiveness of diction which 
makes him one of the most agreeable of Amer- 
ican writers on whatever subject he chooses 
to dilate. 
Mr. Hawthorne stigmatizes the English as 

@ one-eyed generation. He attributes our 
success to this quality; we never see both 
sides, and are, therefore, the more ready for 
action. Dr. Johnsgn was an essentially Eng- 
lish moralist for this reason; his very sense 
and sagacity were but a one-eyed clear-sight- 
edness ; and we are to suppose that this de- 
fect assisted his efforta at good. For it is but 
one-eyed people who love to advise. When 
a man opens both his eyes, he generally sees 
about as many reasons for acting in one way 
as in any other, and quite as many for acting 
in neither. For himself and his countrymen 
Mr. Hgwthorne claims two eyes, in opposi- 
tion to the blinking Old World; and in his 
case, at any rate, we will not dispute it; 
though it is the mere truth, without a grain 
of spite in it, that these eyes have a knack of 
obliquity, and are always undoing one an- 
other’s conclusion. Thus, we are constantly 
left to our own judgment, to decide which is 
his real opinion between two opposite ones, set 
down with an equal air of conviction, in defi- 
ance or forgetfulness of the other. For our- 
selves, we do not dislike this, and would rather 
have an observer’s impressions as they arise, 
however absolutely conflicting, than mere con- 
clusions of the mature judgment. Nobody 
can be keenly, sensitively observant amid new 
scenes, and always consistent, especially if 
his fancy is an active part of himself. The 
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more faculties his observation represents, the 
more unlikely it is that they should uniformly 
act in harmony,—the more certain, in fact, 
that they should show themselves at odds. 
In the case before us, the conclusions are con- 
stantly at direct variance with immediate im- 
pressions, and we deliberately prefer the im- 
pressions, and find ourselves always more of- 
fended when Mr. Hawthorne generalizes than 
when he gives us the actual effect upon his 
mind of any particular incident, or scene, or 
English characteristic. When he sets himself 
to record what he sees, and what he thinks 
of what he sees at the very time of seeing it, 
he takes pains to be exact. He feels all the 
delight of perpetuating a momentary or, at 
least, a temporary posture of his own mind. 
He aims at being fair—as seeing with his own 
eyes. He is upon honor with himself not to 
let other men’s judgments obscure his own 
clearness of vision. In all this he is the prac- 
tised writer whose business it is, whose duty 
and credit alike, to convey effects in the very 
likeness in which he receives them. But 
away from this immediate contact, he is the 
American and the patriot ; and it is in these 
characters that he draws his conclusions. 
His own impressions, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, have a reality about them, and 
a personal character which the others want : 
they are the real thoughts of a man of talent, 
and as such deserve our patient and candid 
attention, the rather, because he is more care- 
ful to be faithful to his own idea than to seem 
consistent—an appearance which very often 
cannot be maintained but at the cost of truth. 
In his conclusions we seem to see a relapse 
into predjudice and foregone trains of thought, 
not only in indulgence to his own nationality, 
but from willingness to please and propitiate 
his countrymen, whose self-love may now and 
then have been wounded by the candor with 
‘vyhich certain good things in England are pro- 
nounced to be good, and beyond the reach of 
the New Country. 

In one point, the position of first impres- 
sions and conclusions has been reversed ; and 
that point is one most certain to excite the 
curiosity, and stimulate—shall we call it the 
passions of—the English reader. We mean 
that question which has evoked by far the 
greater amount of comment from our press 
and universal quotation,—the good looks of 
the English people. Mr. Hawthorne found 
us, on first landing, so very far short of those 





good looks assumed amongst ourselves as a 
national characteristic that his opinion can 
searcely be expressed by other terms than as 
the very reverse of our own. He seems to 
have really thought us ill-looking ; unpleasant 
objects for the eye to rest upon. Not only 
bulbous, as we have already said, but other- 
wise misformed,—long-bodied, short-legged, 
with faces red and mottled, and with double 
chins ; our heavy-wittedness expressed in our 
stolid, earthy, material aspect and deport- 
ment; the tout ensemble heavy, homely, 
rough, coarse-grained, and abominably ill- 
dressed. Ever since his ancestors, the Puri- 
tan Fathers, carried off the spirit and adven- 
ture and genius of the nation, these gross 
qualities have had the ascendant,—an ascen- 
dency that grows with the ages,—so that in 
course of time the Englishman will be the 
‘*earthiest creature on the world’s surface.” 
And as if this was not enough,—which would, 
in fact, be endurable alone,—he descends with 
a heavier sledge-hammer ; he exercises him- 
self in viler terms of disparagement ; he in- 
sults with more elaborate and deliberate vitu- 
peration the exterior of the Englishwoman. 
We use figuratively the expression to ‘ cut 
up’? when we would describe a merciless on- 
slaught ; but this man, when he cuts up the 
British female, means what he says. It irks 
him to see her with whole skin and bones 
compact ; he owns that he cannot contem- 
plate, without sanguinary ideas and horrible 
suggestions of his fancy, the calm, weighty 
face and form of an English dowager. Even 
when he would be civil, or, at least, free from 
extremes, he is full of offensive phrases, ex- 
pressive of unwieldiness, homeliness, and 
large physical endowments. The white skin 
has a heavy substratum of clay beneath. The 
English girl is comely rather than pretty, and 
her roses are too damask. Even if a violet 
in ber youth, she develops too surely into a 
peony. The charms of the humbler class are 
few indeed, and the ‘‘ female Bull,’ as it is 
elegantly put, though not ill-suited to John 
Bull himself, comes below him in all physi- 
cal advantages. Now, when we read all this. 
we are at first of course indignant; but be- 
neath all is a consciousness—an awkward 
consciousness—that while we would stand up 
for English beauty asa national quality, which 
we have a just right to assert, because it has 
hitherto been pretty invariably granted, we 
have perhaps taken it more on faith than we 
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knew we had till we come to face the matter. 
If every man, or the majority of men, in New 
York or Boston are tall and well-formed, 
intelligent and spiritual-looking ; if every 
young woman there is beautiful, and every 
middle-aged and old one retains unmistaka- 
ble traces of that beauty, in an ethereal cast 
of features, we own we must give it up. 
Truth to tell, we do not very often see an ab- 
solutely beautiful woman—not many men of 
the Antinous type. We may walk through 
long strects and busy thoroughfares, and, es- 
pecially if the wind be at east, be forced to 
admit that a cold, unexcited crowd, intent on 
homely cares, has, just on the surface of it, 
not much beauty to boast of. We are 
ashamed to say as much; but we have just 
been commending Mr. Hawthorne’s honesty 
when he speaks of what he sees, and we would 
not come short of it. And yet we shall find 
we have seen in the human forms and faces 
our eyes have rested on, in the impressions 
they have left on us, an idea of beauty. We 
know from them, as a whole, what man and 
woman ought to look like, and how the nobler 
nature should show itself through feature and 
expression, ahd we firmly believe that no 
other country will furnish us with a higher 
idea—not only in its higher ranks, but taking 
the people through—of what beauty is in 
form, color, and expression, in the perfect 
type. We have no desire to avenge ourselves 
on American writers by a retort. Strangers 
in America are very ready to allow beauty to 


American women, though its duration, from | 
all accounts, is even more short-lived than | 


the Old World has always owned it to be; 
but we still believe that we have glimpses of 
a nobler beauty here, from effects we catch 
and put together—seen in less regular feat- 


ures perhaps than are common in New Eng- | 
land, but related to some grander, more ex-| 


pressive, form of grace. And we may also 
claim the possession among ourselves of a 


higher perfection of form and absolute beauty, | 


for—and here comes that conclusion which 
contradicts Mr. Hawthorne’s first impressions 
—he himself allows it us. 
he saw that ‘* young lady in white,’’ of such 
supereminence of beauty that he hardly 


thought there existed such ‘‘outside a picture- | 


frame or the covers of a romance ’”’—an appa- 
rition distinct and singular, but which ful- 
filled his ideas of the perfect woman. While, 
to descend from these romantic heights, on 
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the same occasion, which occurs at the end 
of the second volume, he attributes to our 
man-kind a certain something—an air, a 
manner, a distinction, a sign of dominant race 
and noble progenitors—which he had not met 
with in his own country, and evidently has 
not much expectation of ever mecting. Let 
us give a few of these retractations :— 


‘¢ Be that as it might, while straying hither 
and thither, through those crowded apart- 
ments, I saw much reason for modifying cer- 
tain heterodox opinions which I had imbibed 
in my transatlantic newness and rawness, as 
regarded the delicate character and frequent 
occurrence of English beauty. ‘To state the 
entire truth (being at this period some years 
old in English life), my taste, I fear, had 
long since begun to be deteriorated by ac- 
quaintance with other models of feminine 
loveliness than it was my happiness to know 
in America. I often found, or seemed to 
find, if I may dare to confess it, in the per- 
sons of such of my dear countrywomen as I 
now occasionally met, a certain meagreness 
(Heaven forbid that I should call it scrawni- 
nes¢!), a deficiency of physical development, 
a@ scantiness, so to speak, in the pattern of 
their material make, a paleness of complex- 
ion, a thinness of voice,—all of which char- 
acteristics, nevertheless, only made me resolve 
so much the more steadily to uphold these 
fair creatures as angels, because | was some- 
times driven to a half-acknowledgment that 
the English ladies, looked at from a lower 
point of view, were, perhaps, a little finer 
animals than they.”’—** Our Old Home,”’ vol. 
ii. p. 280. 


While of the men, who at first gave him 
the impression of a heavy, homely people,— 


not, indeed, repulsive, but in whom it re- 
quired more familiarity with the national 
‘character than he then possessed always to 


detect the good breeding of a gentleman, with 
whiose animal bulk he complacently contrasted 
American paleness and leanness of flesh,—he 
now writes :— 


‘* [state these results of my earliest glimpses 
at Englishmen, not for what they are worth, 


‘but because I ultimately gave them up as 
It was in England | 
‘came to the conclusion that Englishmen, of 
| all ages, are rather good-looking people, dress 


worth little or nothing. In course of time I 


in admirable taste from their own point of 
view, and, under a surface never silken to the 
touch, have a refinement of manners too thor- 
ough and genuine to be thought of as a sepa- 
rate endowment ; that is to say, if the individ- 


ual himself be a man of station, and has had 
i 
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a gentleman for his father and grandfather. 
The sturdy Anglo-Saxon nature does not re- 
fine itself short of the third generation.’’— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 257. 

OF clowns, male and female, perhaps we 
have not to record sueh a change of feeling, 
except where he notes a sort of ‘* witchery,”’ 
‘‘a robe of simple beauty and suitable be- 
havior in some of the younger women among 
the poor and low-born, a manner with its own 
proper grace, neither affected nor imitative 
of something higher,’’ which he believes to 
be vanishing out of the earth altogether, 
and which he deems impossible in America, 
where all, from the ‘* upper-tendom to the 
kennel,’ aim at the same standard. 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize for giving 
80 much space in these pages to the subject of 
mere personal good looks or otherwise. There 
are persons, perhaps, who could regard Mr. 
Hawthorne with precisely the same degree of 
favor, whether he appreciates or disparages, 
extols or maligns us in these immaterial par- 
ticulars ; but he himself is not one of this 
complexion. What he thinks of one outside, 
with his wsthetic leanings, determines every- 
thing else. When he thinks us plain, mot- 
tled, and bulbous, so are our natures and our 
institutions in his eyes; when his eyes take 
a fairer, less prejudiced survey, his judgment 
is simultaneously at work rectifying his mis- 
takes. We consider that by beginning in 
this order we attain to the truest understand- 
ing of our mutual position; for Mr. Haw- 
thorne is one of those lovers of the beautiful 
who naturally begin from the outside of 
things, and thence make their way to heart 
and kernel, if they ever make way to them. 
And, indeed, this is the plan unavoidable to 
a traveller who comes to judge for himself. 

Among the one-eyed men we have said that 
Mr. Hawthorne does not class himself, nor 
does he deserve to he so classed. Those 
qualities of the fancy and imagination which 
have made his reputation, and on which the 
interest of what he says mainly depends, are 
in him strangely crossed by a spirit of disbe- 
lief and mistrust. He is aware of this ina 
degree, and alludes complacently to the ‘* one 
little grain of hard New England sense, oddly 
enough thrown in among the flimsier com- 
position of bis character.’* The effect of this 
one little grain upon his other qualities is 
not always felicitous. We believe it to be, 





the individual character; and that had he 
been English-born, he would have allowed 
himself more rein ; as it is he is always pull- 
ing himself up, and is never really carried 
away or fairly possessed by his own senti- 
ment of enthusiasm. His plan uniformly is 
to express frankly and simply what he feels, 
as an observer, unprejudiced and open to all 
natural impressions and influences, and he 
will finish his picture in this spirit. But 
then always interposes the American, the 
New Englander, the Northerner, to undo and 
defeat its effect upon the reader. We see 
that he has, after all, only half felt, or mo- 
mentarily felt, what he has eloquently de- 
scribed. Perhaps education makes this teth- 
ered appreciation all that is possible ; a rest- 
less analysis of every sensation may induce 
the same habit in all minds that indulge in it. 
Certain it is that Mr. Hawthone’s enthusi- 
asm, though very expressive and not hard to 
evoke, and bestowed on worthy objects, stops 
short of effects. Thus nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the impression an English 
cathedral makes on him. We take him to 
our heart in cordial sympathy as he records 
the effect produced by that of Lichfield, the 
first he had seen. ‘To my uninstructed vi- 
sion, it seemed the object best worth looking 
at in the whole world,”’ which is clearly the 
impression a noble cathedral ought to make 
on inexperienced eyes. Itought to overpower 
with a weight of undistinguishable awe and 
admiration, and this Mr. Hawthorne very 
well expresses. But these effects have not 
their legitimate influence upon him. The 
whole man is not carried away ; his fancy, 
not his heart, is warmed, and he finds a 
pleasure in disenchanting both himself and 
his reader. We find the religiousness and 
the use of our great churches have never got 
hold of him ; he is too busy analyzing sensa- 
tions and using both his eyes to take them in. 
This we mention as a characteristic, and 
often a provoking and disappointing one. 
There would be more power in his writings 
if his imagination took undisputed possession, 
though, after all, we gain by this insight into 
what we fully believe to be a necessary char- 
acteristic of new nations—nations, we mean, 
whatever their race, which grow up without a 
material antiquity about them. There is, no 
doubt, in our author a great yearning after 
these antiquities ; they affect his sensibilities 


as he says, the national character acting upon i” keenly, and raise such demonstration and 
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natural excitement, that he conceitedly enough 
believes himself and his countrymen alone 
properly interested and alone worthy to look 
onthem. While he pictures himself engrossed, 
given up to the subtle poetical influences of the 
occasion, or in the next stage, noting sensa- 
tions, we use the building for the purpose for 
which it was designed, walk into the church, 
or under the arch, or past the gate, and make 
no sign. Thus, steaming by the Tower and 
Traitor’s Gate, he writes,— 


‘‘ Passing it many times, I never observed 
that anybody glanced at this shadowy and 
ominous trap-door save myself. It is well 
that America exists, if it were only that her 
vagrant children may be impressed and af- 
fected by the historical monuments of Eng- 
land, in a degree of which the native inhabi- 
tants are evidently incapable. There matters 
are too familiar, too real, and too ee 
built in amongst and mixed up with the com- 
mon objects and affairs of life, to be easily 
susceptible of imaginative coloring in their 
minds ; and even their poets and romancers 
feel it a toil and almost a delusion to extract 
poetic material out of what seems embodied 
poetry itself to an American. An English- 
man cares nothing about the Tower, which to 
us isa haunted castle in dreamland. That 
honest and excellent gentleman, the late Mr. 
G. P. R. James (whose mechanical ability, 
one might have supposed, would nourish it- 
self by devouring every old stone of sucha 
structure), once assured me that he had never 
in his life set eyes upon the Tower, though for 
years an historic novelist in Londun.’’—Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 145. 


If Mr. G. P. R. James were not for once 
romancing in real earnest, this may pass for 
a trait of individual, but not of English, char- 
acter. The Tower is an established lion. 
Of course Mr. Hawthorne’s observation tells 
nothing except that people in a crowded 
steamer are intent on making their way, full 
of the bustle and business of life. It was 
his business to look for objects of interest. 
Still, no doubt, as lions, strangers feel our 
antiquities more than we who live amongst 
them can do; but this does not prevent our 
being infinitely more really influenced by 
them, and loving them with a more filial re- 
gard. It would be unreal and sentimental to 
be always showing external impressionable- 
ness ; for what so natural as that our forefa- 
thers’ labors should be still about us? But 
any one who reads Mr. Hawthorne’s book 


Will feel that the antiquities among which We | 
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live play a great’ part in making us English- 
men, while the want of this sobering and 
yet stimulating influence has not a little to 
do with American character. Sometimes Mr. 
Hawthorne shows this very frankly, as in the 
following reflections on the old yew-tree in 
Whitnash churchyard, where he evidently 
has taken pains to express national senti- 
ment :— 


‘¢ T disquiet myself in vain with the effort 
to hit upon some characteristic feature, or 
assemblage of features, that shall echvey to 
the reader the influence of hoar antiquity, 
lingering into the present daylight, as I 80 
often felt it in these old English scenes. It 
is only an American who can feel it; and 
even he begins to find himself growing in- 
sensible to its effect after a long residence in 
England, But while you are still new to the 
Old Country, it thrills you with strange emo- 
tion to think that this little church of Whit- 
nash, humble as it seems, stood for ages 
under the Catholic faith, and has not mate- 
rially changed since Wickliffe’s days, and 
that it looked as gray as now in Bloody 
Mary’s time, and that Cromwell’s troopers 
broke off the stone noses of these same gar- 

eyles that are now grinning in your face. 
So. too, with the immemorial yew-tree ; you 
see its great roots grasping hold of the earth 
like gigantic claws, clinging so sturdily that 
no effort of time can wrench them away; and 
there being life in the old tree, you feel all 
the more as if a contemporary witness were 
telling you of the things that have been. It 
has lived among men, and been a familiar 
object to them, and seen them brought to be 
christened and married and buried in the 
neighboring church and churchyard, through 
so many centuries, that it knows all about 
the race, so far as fifty generations of the 
baa people can supply such knowl- 

ge. 

‘¢ And after all, what a weary life it must 
have been for the old tree! Tedious beyond 
imagination! Such, I think, is the final im- 
pression on the mind of an American visitor, 
when his delight at finding anything perma- 
nent begins to yield to his Western love of 
change, and he 


comes sensible of the heavy 
air of a spot where the forefathers and fore- 


mothers have grown up together, intermar- 
ried, and died, through a long succession of 
lives, without any intermixture of new ele- 
ments, till family features and character are 
all run in the same inevitable mould. Life 
is there fossilized in its greenest leaf. . . . 
Rather than such monotony of sluggish ages, 
loitermg on a village green, toiling in hered- 
itary fields, listening to the parson’s drone, 
lengthened through centuries in the gray 
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Norman church, let us welcome whatever 
change may come,—change of place, social 
customs, political institutions, modes of wor- 
ship,—trusting that if all present things 
shall vanish, they will but make room for 
better systems, and for a higher type of man 
to clothe his life in them, and to fling them 
off in turn. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, while the American will- 
ingly accepts growth and change as the law 
of his own national and private existence, he 
has a singular tenderness for the stone-en- 
crusted institutions of the mother-country. 
The reason may be (though I should prefer a 
more generous explanation) that he recog- 
nizes the tendency of these hardened forms to 
stiffen the joints and fetter the ankles in the 
race and rivalry of improvement. I hated to 
see 80 much as a twig of ivy wrenched away 
from an old wall in England.’’—Ibid. vol. i. 
p- 91. 


Thus the American only values our antiq- 
uities on his own account, while they are nov- 
elties to him, while they minister to his love 
of change ; and he esteems reverence for them 
as a token of bondage. We need not, there- 
fore, further dispute as to degrees of appre- 
ciation. We must not, however, take any- 
thing that Mr. Hawthorne says too literally. 
He often does justice to English feelings on 
points which bear upon this question. Thus, 
ina pleasant passage on English footpaths, 
he shows the privileges which association— 
tending to make vested rights inalienable— 
confers on a people; and as he follows the 
shaded, retired, but emphatically public path 
(of older tenure than the highway), cannot 
but favorably contrast our customs with those 
of his own country, where the farmer would 
certainly obliterate any such by-way with 
his potatocs and Indian corn, knowing noth- 
ing of the ‘* sacredness that springs up on 
English soil along the well-defined footpaths 
of centuries ; *’ adding regretfully, ** Old as- 
sociations are sure to be fragrant herbs in 
English nostrils ; we pull them up as weeds.”’ 
After, as we have seen, showing up American 
sentiment as disguised selfishness, he elsewhere 
reverses his line and represents mere blind 
cupidity as the working of true feeling ; 80 
that he would have us believe that the way 
the ignorant folks of his own country have, 
of laying claim to English estates on the most 
weak and silly pretences, is but a sign of their 
lingering yearning after the land of their 
forefathers ; actually deducing from this pro- 
pensity a proof of our own mismanagement in 


having let a people slip whose heart-strings 
are even now entangled with ourown. Many 
claims of this sort came to his knowledge in 
his capacity of consul at Liverpool,—one of 
which was made by two countrywomen, who 
professed to want only a vast estate in Chesh- 
ire, but whom he, upon his honor, imagined 
to have an ultimate eye upon the British 
Crown. It is noteworthy, by the way, that 
when his countrywomen came to plague him, 
Mr. Hawthorne is not more civil to their per- 
sonal attractions than we find him toward 
our own ladies ; and the women who want 
him to get them English estates by virtue of 
great bundles of documents, are described as 
of ** sour aspect, exceedingly homely, but yet 
decidedly New Englandish in figure and man- 
ners: ’’ while the men bent on similar de- 
signs on his peace were not at all more wel- 
come to him for being embodiments of their 
national characteristics, tones, sentiments, 
and behavior, figure and: cast of counte- 
nance, all chiselled in sharper angles than at 
home he had ever imagined Yankces to be. 

In spite of Mr. Hawthorne’s patriotism, 
there is no doubt a good deal in England that 
suits him better than his own land of transi- 
tion and progress; and we read with pleas- 
ureand interest the impressions our scenes of 
highest finish, cultivation, and achievement 
make upon him. His is a temperament very 
capable of enjoyment, and he candidly admits 
that he finds in England very much to enjoy. 
It adds a touch to our own appreciation ‘as 
he makes us realize how absolutely singular 
and literally isolated our distinctive English 
beauties are. And, first to speak of our 
weather, the skies under which these good 
things are to be felt and seen; he begins by 
the usual sneers on this subject, our winds, 
fogs, rain, and damp, the barometer never 
pointing at fair, and so on. But it is the 
case here as elsewhere: we can at least show 
the best models. And here, too, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Hawthorne thinks he has to show us 
wherein we are fortunate, and to put us in 
the way of valuing our privileges :— 

** One chief condition of my enjoyment was 
the weather. Italy has nothing like it, nor 
America. There never was such weather ex- 
cept in England, where, in requital of a vast 
}amount of herrible east wind between Feb- 

ruary and June, and a brown Qctober and 
black November, and a wet, chill, sunless 
winter, there area few weeks of incomparable 
summer, scattered through July and August 
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and the earlier portion of September, small 
in quantity, but exquisite enough to atone 
for the whole year’s atmospherical delinquen- 
cies. Alter all, the prevalent sombreness 
may have brought out those sunny intervals 
in such high relief that I see them in my 
recollection brighter than they really were : 
a little light makes a glory for people who live 
habitually in a gray gloom. The English, 
however, do not seem to know how enjoyable 
the momentary gleams of their summer are : 
they call it broiling weather, and hurry to 
the sea-side with red, perspiring faces, in a 
state of combustion and deliquescence ; and 
I have observed that even their cattle have 
similar susceptibilities, seeking the deepest 
shade, or standing mid-leg deep in pools and. 
streams to cool themselves, at temperatures 
which our own cows would deem little more 
than barely comfortable. To myself, after 
the summer heats of my native land had 
somewhat effervesced out of my blood and 
memory, it was the weather of paradise it- 
self. It might*be a little too warm; but it 
was that modest and inestimable superabun- 
pance which constitutes a bounty of Provi- 
dence, instead of justa niggardly enough.’’"— 
Ibid. vol. ii, p. 88. 


Nor does he tire of the theme :— 


‘Tt was again a delightful day; and, in 
truth, every day of late ‘had been’so pleasant 
that it seemed as if each must be the very 
last of such perfect weather; and yet the 
long succession had given us confidence in as 
many more tocome. ‘The climate of England 
has bien shamefully maligned. Its sulkiness 
and asperities are not nearly so offensive as 
Englishmen tell us (their climate being the 
only attribute of their country which they 
never overvalue), and the really good summer 
weather is the very kindest and sweetest that 
the world knows.’’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 20. 


And he enlarges on the length of these 
beautiful days, a feature which must, indeed, 
be delightful, with a new charm to those who 
have not before experienced this duration of 
what is 80 enjoyable :— 


‘* For each day seemed endless, though 
never wearisome. As far as your actual ex- 
perience is concerned, the English summer 
day has positively no beginning and no end. 
When you awake, at any reasonable hour, 
the sun is already shining through the cur- 
tains; you live through unnumbered hours 
of Sabbath quietude with a calm variety of 
incident softly etched upon their tranquil 
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there be any such season, hangs down a trans- 
ss veil, through which the ‘bygone day 
holds its successor ; or not quite true of 
the latitude of London, it may be soberly af- 
firmed of the more northern parts of the isl- 
and, that To-morrow is born before its Yes- 
terday is dead. ‘They exist together in the 
golden twilight, where the detrepit old day 
dimly discerns the face of the ominous infant ; 
and you, though a mere mortal, may simul- 
taneously touch them both with one finger of 
recollection and another of prophecy.”’—Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 88. 


Nor is he less lavish of his praise of the 


scenes our English summer days revealed to 
him :— 


‘* Positively, the garden of Eden cannot 
have been more beautiful than this private 
garden of Blenheim. It contains three hun- 
dred acres ; and, by the artful circumlocution 
of the paths and the undulations and the skil- 
fully interposed clumps of trees, is made to 
appear limitless. The sylvan delights of a 
whole country are compressed into this space, 
as whole fields of Persian roses go to the con- 
coction of an ounce of precious attar. The 
world within that garden-fence is not the same 
weary, dusty world with which we outside 
mortals are conversant ; it is a finer, lovelier, 
more harmonious Nature; and the Great 
Mother lends herself kindly to the gardener’s 
will, knowing that he will make evident the 
half-obliterated traits of her pristine and ideal 
beauty, and allow her to take all the credit 
and praise to herself. I doubt whether there 
is ever any winter within that precinct,—any 
clouds except the fleeecy ones of summer. 
The sunshine that I saw there rests upon my 
recollection of it as if it were eternal. The 
lawns and glades are like the memory of 
places where one has wandered when first in 
love.’’—Ibid. ii. p. 17. 


And the same charm hangs about our he- 
reditary mansions as something perfectly dis- 
tinct and unattainable elsewhere. He writes, 
after a visit to Nuneham Courtney :— 


‘¢ As we here cross a private threshold, it 
is not allowable to pursue my feeble narrative 
of this delightful day with the same freedom 
as heretofore; so, perhaps, I may as well 
bring it toa close. q may mention, however, 
that I saw a library,—a fine, large apartment, © 
hung around with portraits of literary men, 
principally of the last century, most of whom 
were familiar guests of the Harcourts. The 
house itself is about eighty years old, and is 





lapse: and at length you become conscious 
that it is bedtime again, while there ‘s still | 
enough daylight in the sky to make the pages | 
of your book distinctly legible. Night, if 








built in the classic style, as if the family had 
been anxious to diverge as far as possible from 
the Gothic picturesqueness of their old abode 
at Stanton Harcourt. The grounds were laid 
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out, in fact, by Capability Brown, and seemed 
to me even-more beautiful than those of Blen- 
heim. Mason, the poet, a friend of the house, 

ve the design of a portion of the garden. 
Of the whole place I will not be niggardly of 
my rude transatlantic praise, but be bold to 
say that it appeared to me as perfect as any- 
thing earthly can be, utterly and entirely 
finished, and as if the years and generations 
had done all that the hearts and minds of the 
successive owners could contrive for a spot 
they dearly loved. Such homes as Nuneham 
Courtney are among the splendid results of 
long hereditary possession ; and we republi- 
cans, whose households melt away like new- 
fallen snow in a spring morning, must con- 
tent ourselves with our many counter-balan- 
cing advantages; for this one, so apparently 
desirable to the far-projecting selfishness of 
our nature, we are certain never to attain. 

“Tt must not be supposed, nevertheless, 
that Nuneham Courtney is one of the great 
show-places of England. It is merely a fair 
specimen of the better class of country-seats, 
and has a hundred rivals, and many superi- 
ors, in the features of beauty, and expansive, 
manifold, redundant comfort, which most im- 
pressed me. A moderate man might be con- 
tent with such a home, that is all.’’—Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 40. 


Nor are the gifts and benignant influences 
of a long maturing civilization confined to the 
aristocracy. Mr. Hawthorne is willing to 
allow that the English people to its lowest 
‘grades have their share in them. From a 
villa in Blackheath, lent by an English friend, 
he had constant opportunities of observing 
the English people, and sometimes the Eng- 
lish populace, in their own domain of Green- 
wich Park. We have an account of Green- 
wich Fair, of which he witnessed the last 
celebration. It was, no doubt, a scene which 
we should not have chosen a refined and dis- 
cerning traveller to witness, being as repug- 
nant to British right feeling as to his own, 
or it would not have been the last. But he 
describes the Park under fairer aspects, and 
speculates on our peculiarities with a min- 
gled cynicism and tenderness, which has, at 
least, the merit of bringing an observer's real 
state of mind before us. There are occasions 
when, toa thoughtful, imaginative American, 
our English ways may very well seem linked 
with the antique times, so different are we of 
the Old W orld from them of the New—so wide 
the separation which our association with the 
past must sometimes create. The allusions 
to Arcadia from the author of ‘* Transforma- 





tion’”’ are not wholly satire. He has a habit 
of tracing back all the gambols of unrestrained 
animal spirits to the primitive ages, before 
the weight of thought and speculation had 
settled on mankind: 

It added a point to his reflections, and 
gave them a dignity, that they were made in 
what he calls the centre of time and space— 
the neighborhood of the Observatory :— 


‘+ There are lovelier parks than this in the 
neighborhood of London, richer scenes of 
greensward and cultivated trees ; and Ken- 
sington, especially, on a sammer afternoon, 

as seemed to me as delightful as any place 
can or ought to be, in a world which, some 
time or other, we must quit. But Green- 
wich, too, is beautiful,—a spot where the art 
of man has conspired with nature, as if heand 
the great Mother had taken counsel together 
how to make a pleasant scene, and the longer 
liver of the two had faithfully carried out 
their natual design. It bas likewise an ad- 
ditional charm of its own; because, to all 
appearance, it is the people’s property and 
playground in a much more genuine way than 
the aristocratic resorts in closer vicinity to 
the metropolis. It affords one of the instances 
in which the monarch’s property is actually 
the people’s and shows how much more nat- 
ural is their relation to the sovereign than to 
the nobility, which pretends to hold the in- 
tervening space between the two: fur a no- 
bleman makes a paradise only for himself, 
and fills it with his own pomp and pride; 
whereas the people are, sooner or later, the 
legitimate inheritors of whatever beauty kings 
and queens create,—as now of Greenwich 
Park. On Sundays, when the sun shone, 
and even on those and sombre days when, 
if it do not actually rain, the English ‘persist 


in calling it fine weather, it was, too, good 
to see how sturdily the plebeians trod under 
their own oaks, and what fulness of simple 
enjoyment they evidently found there. They 


were the people, not the populace,—speci- 
mens of a class whose Sunday clothes are a 
distinct kind of garb from their week-day 
ones ; and this in England implies wholesome 
habits of life, daily thrift, and a rank above 
the lowest. I longed to be acquainted with 
them, in order to investigate what manner of 
folks they were, what sort of households they 
kept, their politics, their religion, their tastes, 
and whether they were a8 narrow-minded a8 
their betters. There can be very little doubt 
of it, an Englishman is English, in whatever 
rank of life, though no more intensely 80, 
should imagine, as an artisan or petty shop- 
keeper, than as a member of Parliament. 
‘*The English character, as I conceive it, 
is by no means a very lofty one; they seem 
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to have a great deal of earth and grimy dust 
clinging about them, as was probably the 
case with the stalwart and quarrelsome 

le who sprouted up out of the soil after 
‘admus had sown the dragon’s teeth. And 
yet, though the individual Englishman is 
sometimes preternaturally disagreeable, an 
observer standing aloof has a sense of natural 
kindness toward them in the lump. They 
adhere closer to the original simplicity in 
which mankind was created than we our- 
selves do. They love, quarrel, laugh, cry, 
and turn their actual selves inside out, with 
greater freedom than any class of Americans 
would consider decorous. It was often 80 
with these holiday folks in Greenwich Park ; 
and, ridiculous as it may sound, I fancy my- 
self to have caught very satisfactory glimpses 
of arcadian life among the Cockneys there, 
hardly beyond the sound of Bow Bells, so 
nicking on the grass, uncouthly gambolling 
on the broad slopes, or straying in motley 
groupe or by single pairs of love-making 
youths and maidens along the sun-streaked 
avenue.”’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 98. 


We are glad to find him owning London as 
the capital of the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
we take to be admitted when he says, ‘* the 
world has nothing better to show,”’ and that 
whatever we fail to find of intellectual or 
merely material good in London, we may as 
well ‘* content ourselves to seek that unat- 
tainable thing no farther on this earth.”’ 
What Frenchman or what Italian, or even 
what German, would say this ?— 


‘‘T already knew London well—that is to 
say, I had long ago satisfied (as far as it was 
capable of satisfaction) that mysterious yearn- 
ing,—the magnetism of millions of hearts op- 
erating upon one,—which impels every man’s 
individuality to mingle itself with the j 
mensest mass of human life within its sco, 
Day after day, at an early period, [had trod- 
den the thronged thoroughfares, the broad, 
lonely squares, the lanes, the alleys, and 
strange labyrinthine courts; the parks, the 
garden and enclosures of ancient studious so- 
cieties, so retired and silent amid the city up- 
roar, the markets, the foggy streets along the 
riverside, the bridges, —I had sought all 
parts of the metropolis, in short, with an 
unweariable and indiscriminating curiosity, 
until few of the native inhabitants, I fancy, 
had turned so many of its corners as myself. 
These aimless wanderings (in which my 
chief parpose and achievement was to lose my 
way, and so to find it more surely) had 
brought me at one time or another to the 
sight and actual presence of all the renowned 
localities that I had read about, and that had 
made London the dream-city of my youth. 





I had found it better than my dream, for 
there is nothing else in life comparable (in 
that species of enjoyment I mean) to the thick, 
heavy, oppressive, sombre delight which an 
American is sensible of, hardly knowing 
whether to call it a pleasure or a pain, in the 
atmosphere of London. The result was, that 
I acquired a home-feeling there, as nowhere 
else in the world, though afterward I came 
to have a somewhat similar sentiment in re- 
gard to Rome ; -and, as long as either of those 
two great cities shall exist, the cities of the 
Past and of the Present, a man’s native soil 
may crumble beneath his feet without leavi 
him altogether homeless upon earth,”*—Tbid- 
vol. ii. p. 81. 


It is pleasant to follow our author in his 
tender appreciation of what is again a pecul- 
iarly English characteristic,—the soft antique 
mossiness, the garment of minute greenery 
with which Nature clothes every scene where 
she may have her sway. We should send 
them photographs, he says, of the trunks of 
old trees, the tangled products of a hedge, or 
a square foot of old wall with its lichens, 
tufts of grass, little twigs of ivy, and branches 
of fern. Their dry climate and hot suns 
keep such fences bare and unsympathizing to 
the end of time, so that this universal cover- 
ing is altogether a new idea of finish and 
snugness. Our parasites, too, charm him. 
The term ought not here to imply any re- 
proach, ‘‘ which it would be unkind to be- 
stow on the beautiful, the affectionate rela- 
tionship which exists in England between one 
order of plants and another.’ Nature clearly 
manages these things differently in America, 
—in the North leaving things bare, as it 
would seem; and in the Southern regions 
developing in the inferior plant a horrible 
selfishness. We find in Mr. Bates’s book on 
the Amazons a curious confirmation of this 
view, where he quotes a similar testimony to 
the amiable character of European vegeta- 
bles :— 


«¢ A German traveller, Burmeister, has said 
that the contemplation of a Brazilian forest 
produced in him a painful impression, on ac- 
count of the vegetation displaying a spirit of 
restless selfishness, eager emulation, and craft- 
iness. He thought the softness, earnestness, 
and repose of European woodland scenery 
were far more pleasing, and that these formed 
one of the causes of the superior moral char- 
acter of European nations. 

‘* In these tropical forests each plant and 
tree seems to be striving to outvie its fellow, 
struggling upward toward light and air,— 
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branch and leaf and stem,—regardless of its whispered deeply of immortality. After all, 
neighbors. Parasitic plants are seen fasten- this was probably the best lesson that it could 
ing with firm grip on others, making use of | bestow; and taking it as thoroughly as pos- 
them with reckless indifference as instruments | sible home to my heart, I was fain to be con- 
for their own advancement. ‘ Live and let | tent. If the truth must be told, my ill- 
live’ is clearly not the maxim taught in these | trained enthusiasm soon flagged, and I began 
wildernesses.’’—‘* Bates’s Naturalist on the | to lose the vision of a spiritual or ideal edi- 
Amazons,” vol. i. p. 53. fice behind the time-worn and weather-stained 
. . . front of the actual structure.””—** Our Old 
The wildest things in England, says our | Home,” vol. i. p. 203 
author, are more than half tame: even our pay We So ’ 
trees have nothing wild about them; they| This weather-stained front at Lichfield is 
are never ragged, but grow with a decorous not really ‘‘time-worn,”’ but we can very 
restraint, and, as it were, with a sense of be- | well excuse a stranger for not detecting the 
having themselves. If American trees had | sham. His remarks on Lincoln Minster are 
fair piay, he believes they would be the more in the same enthusiastic spirit, and very 
picturesque of the two, standing less in awe of | pleasant to read ; and to Westminster Abbey 
man. He is positively disrespectful to the he devotes a chapter which does credit to both 
British oak : looking at it with jaundiced and taste and heart. He rejoices tosee it in 
patriotic prejudice, he compares it toa gigan- | «‘ consummate repair, and to trace the care 


land scenery has its due influence, and stirs' cepts it—building, monuments, history—as 
sympathies of kindred, as do all our more di-'a whole which he would not have altered. 
rectly human monuments, if they are old Intelligent strangers are, indeed, certain to 
enough to be the work of his ancestors as take a lenient view of even the worst mistakes 
well as ours. Mr. Hawthorne disavows all in taste, so long as they tell a tale and add 
knowledge of Gothic architecture ; but he ex- | detail toa great idea. After allowing him- 
presses extremely well the effect it produces | self to smile at some perpetrations old and 


on an excitable imagination, perhaps all the | new, which the warmest English patriotism 
better for a freedom from technical terms :— | will excuse, he says,— 


tic cauliflower. Still, as a whole, our wood- | bestowed in its’ preservation ;’’ and he ac- 
| 


‘‘ A Gothic cathedral is surely the most | 


wonderful work which mortal man has yet senha, that been: out in dingy white blotches 


achieved,—so vast, 80 intricate, and 80 pro- | on the old freestone of the interior walls, have 
foundly simple, with such strange, delightful, | ome there by as natural a process as might 
recesses in 118 grand figure, so difficult to | cause mosses and ivy to cluster about the exter- 
comprehend in one idea, and yet all 80 con- | nal edifice ; for they are the historical and bio- 
sonant, that it ultimately draws the beholder | graphical record of each successive age, writ- 
and his universe into its harmony. It is the | ten with its own hand, all the truer for the 
only thing in the world that is vast enough ' jnevitable mistakes, and none the less solemn 


we ery for the occasional absurdity.”"—Ibid, vol. ii. 
‘* Not that I felt, or was worthy to feel, an! “g oe ee aT 


unmingled enjoyment in gazing at this won- | 

der. I could not elevate myself to its spirit-| When Mr. Hawthorne took the notes from 
ual height any more than I could have climbed which these volumesare compiled, he intended 
from the ground to the summit of one of its | to incorporate them intoa romance, after the 


pinnacles. Ascending but a little way, I plan of * Transformation,”? which our read- 
continually fell back and lay in a kind of de- | ¢,, probably know as an excellent guide-book 
spair, conscious that a flood of uncompre- 


‘* Nevertheless, these grotesque carvings of 


hended beauty was pouring down upon me, | to Rome, as well as an ingenious and prettily 
of which I could appropriate only the minut- | executed piece of fancy ; but, among the veel 
est portion. After a hundred years, incal- | good schemes put an end to by his country’s 
culably as my higher sympathies might be | civil war, he gives us to understand that this 
invigorated by so divine an employment, I! was one. He therefore put his material to- 


= iiss om eine ow a “a ‘h = | Sete in ite present house, being, as he Feastny 
7 © > ve 2 € rT m ) . . . . 
the interior nr But it was something | says, guided in his selection by what he found 


gained even to have that painful sense of best expressed and readiest to his bands. The 
my own limitations and that half-smothered | readers of“ Transformation will know the 
yearning to soar beyond them. ‘The cathe- | kind of religion to be expected from its au- 
dral showed me how earthy I was, but yet thor in this contribution to ‘ sesthetic litera- 
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ture,” as hetermsit. He is a warm admirer 
of everything beautiful in itself, or suggestive 
of beautiful ideas ; he is eclectic, and objects 
to no compound of opposing systems which 
embraces the attractive features of each, how- 
ever heterogeneous and contradictory the pre- 
tended union ; and, especially, he likes to see 
women moved to these combinations of differ- 
ent religious systems by an unreasoning faith, 
which appropriates every practice or observ- 
ance which pleases the taste or feelings of 
the moment regardless of its congruity or 
otherwise with what was previously and con- 
currently held as truth. Thus his Hilda, who 
represents the advanced thought and intellect 
of American womanhood, goes to confession, 
and feeds the lamp of the Virgin for many 
months together, with religious regularity, 
and remains a stout Puritan through it all: 
the romancer’s tone seeming to vary and al- 
ternate between Why should we believe any- 
thing? and Why should not we believe every- 
thing? This eclectic and speculative posture 
of mind is never very exacting of practice and 
strict rule; and thus we see that the writer 
can admire a great deal without going fur- 
ther, because his critical tendencies step in 
whenever fine appreciation of the beautiful 
should lead to some results. We should not 
make these comments but that Mr. Hawthorne 
is careful to let us know that, much as he ad- 
mired and reverenced our cathedrals, he found 
it did not suit his temperament to put them 
to their legitimate use;.or rather, that he 
could always put them to a better purpose 
than that which our services supply. We 
are sorry to say that he has never anything 
civil to say of our preachers ; indeed, he con- 
siders it an act of presumption for any one to 
preach in Westminster Abbey, to be punished 
on his part by a careful and deliberate with- 
drawal of his attention. Nor do we gather 
that our services pleased him much better : 
and this not from any Puritan leanings, 
which certainly were not inspired at Salem, 
“the frozen purgatory of his childhood ;”’ 
for he alludes with a shudder to ‘‘ the severe 
and sunless remembrance of the Sabbaths of 
childhood,”’ and the long sermons which he 
had then to listen to, or rather to sit under. 
People who cast off the form of the religion 
of their childhood are too apt to renounce all 
forms as binding on themselves individually. 
Mr. Hawthorne is never irreverent, and often 
talks religiously, but his tone is that of a 





looker-on, not of one himself personally con- 
cerned. He hovers about our sanctuaries, 
and feels their influence, and personates the 
swallow and the sparrow ofsacred song, where 
he envies the jackdaws their airy haunts 
among pinnacles and buttresses; but to ga 
to church, after the pattern of ordinary 
Christians, he owns to be beyond him :— 


‘* Occasionally, I tried to take out the 
long-hoarded sting of these compunctious 
smarts, by attending divine service in the open 
air. On a cart outside of the Park wall (and, 
if I mistake not, at two or three corners and 
secluded spots within the Park itself) a Meth- 
odist preacher uplifts his voice, and speedily 
gathers a congregation, his zeal for whose 
welfare impels the good man to such earnest 
vociferation and toilsome gesture that his 
apyers, face is quickly in a stew. ... 

f I smile at him, be it understood it is not 
in scorn; he performs his sacred office more 
acceptably than many a prelate. . . . The 
miscellaneous congregation listen with every 
appearance of heartfelt interest ; and, for m 
own part, I must frankly acknowledge that 
never found it possible to give five minutes’ 
attention to any other English preaching ; so 
cold and commonplace are the homilies that 
pass for such under the aged roofs of churches; 
and as for cathedrals, the sermon is an ex- 
ceedingly diminutive and unimportant part 
of the religious services—if, indeed, it be con- 
sidered a part—among the pompous ceremo- 
nies, the intonations, the resounding and lofty 
> of the choristers.’’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 

01. 


Such passages as these have their use. As 
for his preference for the Methodist’s per- 
spiring effusions, his commendation is prob- 
ably owing to the sense of patronage and to 
the power of escape at any moment, that fa- 
cility of getting away, and lounging off, that 
easy attention while standing, which at once 
make out-of-door preaching popular, and gen- 
erally valueless to the listener. But the les- 
son we derive from Mr. Hawthorne’s contrast 
between the out;door and the authorized 
preacher, and the line of his preference, is, 
that the fastidiously refined, the professed 
judges and critics,—those bugbears to the 
preacher,—must never be considered or al- 
lowed to weigh one moment on the freedom 
of pen or tongue. At best, they are the 
most hopeless of a congregation ; and if they 
are to be won at all, it is by disregarding 
them, and forgetting their possible presence. 
There is a perversity in superfine people which 
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makes them often prefer those who boldly or 
ignorantly act in defiance of every rule, to 
such as respect proprieties, without attaining 
to absolute elegance and finish. Our own 
taste, and not the supposed refinement of 
other people, should be the one and only 
arbiter of style, and by this means a greater 
ardor and force of manner may be sustained 
than is possible to one afraid, or too conscious, 
of his hearers, as preachers to cultivated con- 
gregations are so often tempted to be. Not 
that Mr. Hawthorne notes in the manner of 
our clergy any consciousness of the failings 
he sees in them ; on the contrary, they man- 
ifest a self-assertion to which he is evidently 
not accustomed ; and he speaks of their ‘‘ be- 
ing assured of their position, as clergymen of 
the Established Church invariably are.’’ It 
must console us that Mr. Hawthorne did not 
find the services of the Kirk during his tour 
in Scotland any more congenial than our own, 
or wore successful in receiving his attention. 
He thus congratulates himself on having been 
saved an infliction which would certainly have 
been severe :— 


‘©The next forenoon my companion put me 
to shame by attending church, after vainly 


exhorting me to do the like ; and it being Sac- 
rament Sunday, and my poor friend being 
wedged into the further end of a closely-filled 
pew, he was forced to stay through the preach- 
ing of four several sermons, and came back 
perfectly exhausted and desperate.’’—Ibid. 
vol. i. p. 57. 

We said at starting that our author was 
soon disenchanted. So soon as our churches 
and cathedrals were removed from dreamland, 
and applied to a definite purpose, the charm 
lost effect ; and no doubt the shock, when- 
ever imagination has to give way to reality, 
is apt to be great. Wehave thought it good 
to note these changes whether Mr. Hawthorne 
praises or blames us, and the sum and con- 
clusion ought to make us satisfied with our 
place in the world. He, at any rate, agrees 
with the second Charles’s decision, that Eng- 
land is the best country for a gentleman to 
live in. Even in physical comforts, he gives 
us the palm: he praises our beef, our ale— 
even our dinners, where pains are lavished 
upon them. America could not supply the 
President’s table with such mutton-chops as 
were served up to him at Uttoxeter, in a 
dinner charged eighteenpence. Even our 
flowers have a grace and a richness of color 
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to which he is not accustomed ; but perhaps 
here his commendation ends; for, passing 
from flowers to fruit, he ridicules our sour 
plums and abortive pears and apples, and 
declares he has never caten an English fruit 
raised in the open air that could compare in 
flavor with a Yankee turnip. And this satire 
we write with a certain consciousness and re- 
gret, for it sometimes seems to ourselves that 
our apples and pears are deteriorating, and 
that some of the more exquisite kinds are 
disappearing from our orchards. 

The conclusions of travellers must depend 
mainly on what they lay themselves out to 
see. Thus, M. Esquiros, taking our fortunate 
geological formations as his guide, passes 
from one scene of industry and prosperity to 
another, and then from one scene of natural 
amusement to another, and, seeing the cream 
of all, draws a flattering picture, satisfying 
to our self-love. M. Kohl, in like manner, 
comes to be pleased, and is pleased accord- 
ingly. He is even struck with the grace and 
dignity of manners of our maid-servants, and 
draws favorable conclusious from them of the 
class to which they belong. Mr. Hawthorne, 
too, gives our bright side, but with a jealousy, 
and perhaps also an insight, which foreigners 
can searcely have. For Americans are not 
foreigners, and have none of the easy candor 
of mere acquaintances. They are jealous 
relatives: they, perhaps, know us better from 
sharing family peculiarities, but they own 
even our good points with a cavilling grudg- 
ing and half-grasping spirit, as though our 
good things were more theirs than ours. 
Thus, whatever belonged to our joint ances- 
tors excites Mr. Hawthorne’s sentiment and 
kindlier emotions: our subsequent use of 
these possessions, and our own growth since 
the separation, he regards with now and then 
a captious ingenuity of fault-finding. For 
instance, he is so determined that all English- 
men shall have suffered for the absence of 
their fiery element that he decides on his own 
arbitrary judgment what are our present char- 
acteristics, and nobody, however purely Brit- 
ish in descent and training, is an Englishman 
who detracts from his standard, which is a 
very simple way of proving his point. It has 
suited very well with the temper we indicate, 
that he.should have penetrated to our dis- 
sights and degradations, and made his way to 
purlieus of vice and wretchedness, which are, 
no doubt, a grievous blot and reproach, but 
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which we have little doubt may exist in equal and the swarms of children that people the 
force in New York or Boston, for anything Mr. | streets, we read,— 

Hawthorne knows, because hecould notthere} 7, _; 

tuke pains to ascertain their existence. We It might almost make a man doubt the 


are not complaining : we do not desire dis- 


existence of his own soul to observe how Na- 
ture has flung these little wretches into the 
;| Street, and left them there, so evidently re- 


but we think we detect in Mr. Hawthorne’s | garding them as nothing worth, and how all 
style the tone of a man unused to such inves- | Mankind acquiesce in the r" Mother’s es- 
tigations. He professes no active philan- ! rene By ve = g superior claim ean 
thropy or readinese of resource, and when he | ;. : ’ ; 

aie and squalor in absolute, undisputed Saget Ht mine? tad how. Siieols tate: 
ascendency, can only propose another Deluge 
asaremedy. However, one reason for our 
supremacy in these evils we see to be just :— | misery and vice! As often as I beheld the 


or, if they are to 


lieve that,anything so precious as a germ of 
immortal growth can have been buried under 
this dirt-heap—plunged into this cesspool of 


scene, it affected me with surprise and loath- 


‘The dirt of a poverty-stricken English | some interest much resembling, though in a 
street is a monstrosity unknown on our side | far intenser degree, the feeling with which, 
the Atlantic. It reigns supreme within its | when a boy, I used to turn over a plank or an 
own limits, and is inconceivable everywhere | old log that had long lain on the dam 
beyond them. We enjoy the great advantage | and found a vivacious multitude o 
that the brightness and dryness of our atmos- | and devilish-looking i 

Joan that the sun | and fro beneath it. Ww 
shines upon, converting the larger portion | there seemed as much prospect of a blessed 
of our impurities into transitory dust, which 
the next wind can sweep away, in contrast | footed worms as for these brethren of our hu- 
with the damp, adhesive grime that incorpo- | manity, and co-heirs of all our heavenly in- 
rates itself with all surfaces (unless continu-| heritance. Ah! what.a mystery! ’’—Ibid. 
ally and painfully cleansed) in the chill moist- | vol. ii. p. 193. 
ure of the English air. . . It is beyond the 
resources of wealth to keep the smut away; This is an expressive paseage: but the 


parcund, 
unclean 
nsects scampering to 
ithout an infinite faith, 


futurity for those hideous bugs and many- 


Wherever man collects in sufficient numbers, 
there is room for the same sad wonder, the 


gions, more especially in the women, con- 
firms Mr. Hawthorne’s view of a radical dif- 
ference between his country and ours in this 


‘ from its premises or its own fingers’ ends ;| mystery is not confined to the Old World. 
and as for Poverty, it surrendere itself to the 
' dark influence without a struggle. Along 
8 ' with disastrous circumstances, pinching need ‘ . 
n adversity so lengthened out as to constitute coos - eee Rg ni agp eg 
n the rule of life, there comes a certain chill ’ COGENCY SO DAer ONO aRONnEr's 
ye depression of the spirits, which seems — persons, which he sees in these dismal re- 
a cially to shudder at cold water. In view of so 
" wretched a state of things, we accept the an- 
a cient Deluge, not merely as an insulated 
phenomenon, but as a periodical necessity : : : a 
nd and acknowledge that nothing less than a eens a eee ai _ a 
of general washing-day could suffice to cleanse a. a aan pony ry “a H oe er “- 
ce the slovenly Old World of its moral and ma- | “S#greement, to use their hands,—a charge 
en terial dirt.”’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 186. 



































Old World than some of our travellers in New 














is well to learn and ponder over the impres- 
tion the abject life that haunts so many a 
locality in London and our great cities makes 
upon a stranger, and the sinking heart it 
brings. After hinting at the miserable lodg- 
ing in garrets and eellars of this population, 



































Then follow gin-shops, pawnbrokers’ estab- 
lishments, and the sordid, unwholesome shops 
of the destitute, and scenes of low life in the 
streets, given by one to whom such scenes 
came as more absolutely a feature of the 


England would be willing to allow. Still, it 


which, however disgraceful in some of its re- 
sults, we are not disposed to resent, as hav- 
ing something primitive and natural in it. 
We like the morale of that people better 
where the women (supposing it to be 80) 
have recourse to their hands when provoked 
than another where the men under similar 
trials stick with the bowie-knife or shoot with 
the pistol, though this argues a step further 
in, shall we say, civilization, or further from 
the rude simplicity of instinct. Forno doubt 
it is civilization which teaches us to discard 
our natural weapons for artificial ones. Our 
author confirms his view by an example, 
which we adduce es a warning. Let the 
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English ladies learn what they can from ' 
their enemies :— 


*¢ Whoever has seen a crowd of English 
ladies (for instance, at the door of the Sistine 
Chapel in Holy Week) will be satisfied that 
their belligerent propensities are kept in 
abeyance only by a merciless rigor on the 
part of society. It requires a vast deal of 
refinement to spiritualize their large physical 

‘ endowments.’’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 197. 


His researches in this direction lead him to 
go over a union workhouse, in which he does 
justice to the cleanliness and general manage- 
mént. There the children, in spite of the 
care bestowed on them, again painfully affect 
his sensibilities, as workhouse children, how- 
ever physically well-cared for, are very apt 
todo. After surveying a hundred poor, dis- 
eased little wretches, almost all foundlings, 
he owns that he can only have recourse to 
his former suggestion (being as be owns un- 
inventivo of remedies for the evils that force 
themselves on his perception) ,—anew Deluge. 
If only every one of them could be drowned 
to-night instead of being put tenderly to 
bed! In connection with this desolate pic- 
ture of humanity is a little scene, which we 
give as a specimen of our author’s manner ; 
and that no doubt would have mingled itself 
in the plot of the unwritten romance :— 


‘¢ By and by, we came to the ward where 
the children were kept, and on entering which 
we saw, in the first place, several unlovely 
and unwholesume little people, lazily playing 
together inacourtyard. And herea singular 
incommodity befell one member of our party. 
Among the children was a wretched, pale, 
half-torpid little thing (about six years old, 
perhaps, but I know not whether boy or girl), 
with a humor in its eyes and face, which, the 
governor said, was the scurvy, and which ap- 

red to bedim its powers of vision ; so that 

it toddled about gropingly, as if in quest of 
it did not precisely know what. This child 
—this sickly, wretched, humor-eaten infant, 
the offspring of unspeakable sin and sorrow, 
whom it must have required several genera- 
tions of guilty prog-nitors to render so prtia- 
ble an object as we beheld it—immediately 
took an unaccountable fancy to the gentleman 
just hinted at. It prowled about him like a 
+t kitten, rubbing against his legs, follow- 
ing everywhere at his heels, pulling at his 
coat-tails, and, at last, exerting all the speed 
that its poor limbs were capable of, got -di- 
rectly before him, and held forth its arms, 
mutely insisting on being taken up. It said 
not a word, being, perhaps, under-witted and 
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incapable of prattle. But it smiled up in his 
face,—a sort of woful gleam was that smile, 
through the sickly blotches that covered its 
features,—and fuund means to express such 
a perfect confidence that it was going to be 
fondled and made much of, that there was no 
possibility ina human heart disappointing its 
expectation. It was as if God had promised 
the poor child this favor on behalf of that in- 
dividual, and he was bound to fulfil the con- 
tract, or else no longer call himself a man 
among men. Nevertheless, it could he no 
easy thing for him to do, he being a person 
burdened with more than an Englishman's 
customary reserve ,—shy of actual contact with 
human beings, afflicted with a peculiar dis- 
taste for whatever was ugly, and, further- 
more, accustomed to that habit of observation 
from an insulated standpoint which is said 
(but, I hope, erroneously) to have the ten- 
dency of putting ice into the blood. 

‘*So I watched the struggle in his mind 
with a good deal of interest, and am serious] 
of opinion that he did an heroic act, and ef- 
fected more than he dreamed of toward his 
final salvation when he took up the loathsome 
child and caressed it as tenderly as if he had 
been its father. ‘To be sure, we all smiled at 
him at the time, but, doubtless, would have 
acted pretty much the same in a similar stress 
of circumstances. The child, at any rate, 
appeared to be satisfied with his behavior ; 
for, when he had held it a considerable time 
and set it down, it still favored him with its 
company, keeping fast hold of his forefinger 
till we reached the confines of the place. 
And, on our return through the courtyard, 
after visiting another part of the establish- 
ment, here again was this little Wretched- 
ness waiting for its victim, with a smile of 
joyful and yet dull recognition ahout its 
scabby mouth and its rheumy eyes. No doubt 
the child’s mission in reference to our friend 
was to remind him that he was responsible 
in his degree for all the sufferings and misde- 
meanors of the world in which he lived, and 
was not entitled to look upon a particle of 
its dark calamity as if it were none of his 
concern : the offspring of a brother's iniquity 
being his own blood-relation, and the guilt 
likewise a burden on him, unless he expiated 
it by better deeds.’’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 224. 


All this is very fairly to be made out of 
the incident ; yet we recognize a gift not lav- 
ishly bestowed upon men, in this combined 
insight into all there was to see and all there 
was to feel. 

‘The Americans have a reputation forsmooth, 
fluent oratory, and Mr. Hawthorne, in his 
remarks, grants them, rather than claims for 
them, this distinction. In contrast with his 
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countryman’s periods, he is astonished at the 
ragged and shapeless utterances of English- 
men, but does not seem to care much for the 
fluency with which he contrasts it. We can 
well believe that the turbid oratory to which 
their political institutions reduce them may 
be distasteful to a fastidious mind, honestly 
careful to express its real sentiments. With 
regard to his experience of our powers in this 
field, it is curious to contrast it with that of 
M. Esquiros, who attributes to debating-clubs 
** the gift of facile execution among the Eng- 
lish.” We side with Mr. Hawthorne. We 
have a few orators; but most Englishmen 
whose opinions are worth hearing have a 
touch of the roughness attributed to the nq- 
tion :— 


‘Tt is inconceivable, indeed, what ragged 
and shapeless utterances most Englishmen are 
satisfied to give vent to, without attempting 
anything like artistic shape, but clapping a 
patch here and another there, and ultimately 
getting out what they want to say, and gener- 
ally with a result of sufficiency of good sense, 
hut in some such disorganized mass, as if they 
had thrown it up rather than spoken it. It 
seemed to me that this was almost as much by 
choice as necessity. An Englishman, ambi- 
tious of public favor, should not be too smooth. 
If an orator is glib, his countrymen distrust 
him. They dislike smartness. The stronger 
and heavier his thoughts the better, provided 
there be an element of commonplace running 
through them ; and any rough yet never vul- 
gar force of expression, such as would knock 
an opponent down if it hit him, only it 
must not be too personal, is altogether to 
their taste; but a studied neatness of lan- 
guage, or other such superficial graces, they 
cannot abide. . . . On the whole, I partly 
agree with them, and, if I cared for any oratory 
whatever, should be as likely to applaud theirs 
as our own. When an English speaker sits 
down, you feel that you have been listening 
to a real man, and not to an actor; his 
sentiments have a wholesome earth-smell in 
them; though very likely this apparent nat- 
uralness is as much an art as what we expend 
in rounding a sentence or elaborating a pero- 


ration.”’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 268. 


We are surprised at his next observation, 
which certainly would not answer to many a 
private experience :— 


“It is one good effect of this inartificial 
styie, that nobody in England seems to feel 
any shyness about shovelling the untrimmed 
ind untrimmable ideas out of his mind for 
the benefit of an audience.—Idem. _ 
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Then follows more than one amusing de- 
scription of the author’s own state of mind 
when compelled, as representative of the 
American nation, to respond to some health 
or sentiment. At the lord mayor’s table he 
was called upon, in contempt, as he avers, of 
solemn promises to be left in peace, to ac- 
knowledge a compliment to his own literary 
and’ commercial attainments. The mode in 
which he received and responded to the sum- 
mons closes the volume with startling and ef- 
fective abruptness, and is safe to secure an 
amount of sympathy from his English read- 
ers :— 


‘* As soon as the lord mayor began to 
speak, I rapped upon my mind, and it gavéd 
forth a hollow sound, being absolutely empty 
of appropriate ideas. I never thought of iv 
tening to the speech, because I knew it al 
beforehand in twenty repetitions from other 
lips, and was aware that it would not offer a 
single suggestive point. In this dilemma I. 
tuaned to one of my three friends, a gentle- 
man whom I knew to possess an enviable flow 
of silver speech, and obtested him, by what- 
ever he deemed holiest, to give me at least an 
available thought or two to start with, and, 
once afloat, I would trust to my guardian an- 
gel for enabling me to flounder ashore again.. 
He advised me to begin with some remarks 
complimentary to the lord mayor, and ex- 
pressive of the hereditary reverence in which 
his office was held—at least, my friend 
thought there would be no harm in giving 
his lordship this little sugar-plum, whether 
quite the fact or no—was held i the descend- 
ants of the Puritan forefathers. Thence, if 
I liked, getting flexible with the oil of my 
own eloquence, I might easily slide off into 
the momentous subject of the relations be- 
tween England and America, to which his 
lordship had made such weighty allusion. : 

‘* Seizing this handful of straw with a 
death-grip, and bidding my three friends. 
bury me honorably, I got upon my legs to 
save both countries, or perish in the attempt. 
The tables roared and thundered at me, and 
suddenly were silent again. But as I havo 
never happened to stand in a position of 
greater dignity and peril, I deem it a strata- 
gem of sage policy here to close these sketches, 
leaving myself still erect in so heroic an atti- 
tude.’’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 298, 


We have not dwelt upon some inaccura- 
cies, and conclusions with no ground for them, | 
because these are a matter of course in every 
cursory survey of a new country. In every 
traveller’s observations, a fair proportion must * 
be owing to the merest accident, or to the- 
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chance humor of the relater. Thus, we do 
not imagine that the next American sojourn- 
ing at Lichfield will notice that all the old 
women courtesy to him, even without hope of 
that sixpence for which Mr. Hawthorne says 
the whole population of England is craving, 
or that he will fee] himself more stared at in 
Uttoxeter than it had ever befallen him to be 
before. There is a chance of a passing im- 
pression having truth in it; and therefore it 
is not unfair to note it down, adding, as such 
ventures do, so much spirit to the narrative. 

Taking our own view of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
mpressions, we can scarcely call ourselves dis- 
satisfied. There are, no doubt, many unpleas- 
ant things to digest as we can; and he often 
talks of the English people with a positive 
alienation. But the more these passages 


evince an ineradicable prejudice, the more the 
admissions of our good points extracted from 
his candor gain in value; and there are be- 
sides many warm voluntary testimonies to 





English hospitality, English integrity, Eng- 
lish friendship, and English feeling, which 
engage—indeed, compel—our kindly feeling 
toward our author. Yet we suspect he does 
not mean to tread again on British ground: 
this book is a farewell. He dare not again 
face the ladies ; and knowing it to be human 
nature—man’s as well as woman’s—to retain 
satire and vituperation longer in the memory 
than the more ordinary language of civility 
and compliment, he might doubt his general 
reception on a second visit. But the work is, 
as every genuine record of impressions on im- 
portant subjects and vast scenes of action must 
be, a useful and suggestive book. It tells us 
something even of ourselves, as reflected in a 
mind trained under influences opposite in 
many respects to our own, and it is a valuable 
lesson in habits of American thought, as ex- 
pressed with much versatility and many graces 
of style by one of New England’s model 
men. 





Plutology; or, the Theory of the Efforts to Sat- 
isfy Human Wants: W. E. Hearn, LL.D., 
Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the University of Melbourne. 1864. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Ir is interesting to notice the contributions 
which our colonies are beginning to make. Not 
long since Dr. Woolley, of the Sydney University, 
sent home a collection of scholarly essays. Now 
we have a sound and solid treatise on Political 
BKeonomy from the Melbourne University. This 
is not only a well-written work, but seems to us 
in many respects in advance of the treatises of the 
day, including on certain points even Mr. J. 8S. 
Mill’s great work. The second title exactly ex- 
presses Dr. Hearn’s view of economy as the bal- 
ancing of effort against want. He begins with 
a review of the kinds and degrees of human wants, 
a subject which John Mill professedly, but not 
really, banishes from the science. Labor and its 
aids—such as capital, invention, co-operation— 
are then considered in due order, and he treats 
with great insight the general subject of the or- 
ganization of society. It is curious that one of 
the ablest theories of economy we had previously 
seen—namely, the ‘*Traité Théorique et Pra- 
on ® by M. Courcelle de Leneuil—was also a 

nial production, the writer being a professor 
in the Chilian University. Perhaps there is 
something in the development of a colony that 
sourishes studies of the kind. But if we com- 





pare the works in question, the one is strongly 
marked by that ingenuity and wildness which 
can only be described as French, while the other, 
though called a theory, is yet distinguished by 
the careful adherence to facts. The spirits of 
Descartes and Bacon still rule the two leading 
nations of the world.—Spectator. 


Amone the most striking projects that have 
recently challenged attention in France is the 
erection of an English theatre. It is proposed 
that a theatre of great architectural beauty 
should be built in Paris, for the performance, 
more especially, of the masterpieces of the Eng- 
lish drama, but also, at various periods of the 
year, of the most effective plays in the German, 
Italian, and Spanish repertory—all, of course, 
by companies selected from the various countries 
named. The prospectus asserts that there is fair 
prospect, in what it terms the ‘* modern Baby- 
lon,”’ for the success of such an enterprise ; and 
reckons confidently on ample patronage, from 
the emperor downward. If the project should 
ever be realized, Paris will have one of the most 
magnificent, luxurious, and comfortable theatres, 
half play, half club house, that the world has 
ever seen. Up to this moment, however, we 
have only the gorgeous project wherewith to be 
ree y tho g projec 
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WAR.—‘* HOW ARE 


WAR. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O War, howe’er we gild thee, foulest form 
That walks our beautiful and favored world ! 

_ Ay, blacker made for glory, that around thee 
‘ Darts brilliant beams to veil thy hideousness, 
And places on thy head a crown that looks 

Of laurel formed ; but, ah! of poison-leaves, 
Weeping more venom than the upas-bough— 
A funeral wreath, and dabbled all with blood. 


But thou must live, O hydra-headed War ! 
Despite our maledictions ; Virtue rears 
The trenchant sword ; but, less than Hercules, 
She cannot lop thy hundred heads away ; 
Love cannot charm thee, deadly monster, War, 
To trance that long endures ; calm Wisdom fails 
To smooth the horrors of thy stormy front ; 
And e’en Religion may not drive thee back 
To thy primeval hell. While Crime stalks here, 
Thou, her grim offspring, wilt be rampant too. 
Thou liv’st on human passions, hence thy food, 
Since passions still must rage, shall never fail : 
So long as man doth scheme to rise o’er man, 
And restless Avarice grasps what is not his, 
Thy reign will last, earth’s fiery spirits doomed 
Thy sport, thy victims, and, like Indian priests, 
Following, well-pleased, to death, thy blood- 
stained car. 


The deadly struggle on that Southern plain 

Had ceased its terrors ; lines of furious men 

No longer elashed with lines; the sword no 
more 

Hewed crimson rents through which men’s souls 
might pass, 

Before their time, into eternity. 

No longer to the shaken, answering hills, 

The fire-mouthed cannon roared; the smoke’s 
dun veil, 

Drawn o’er the field by Havoc’s joyous hand, 

To hide the bleeding hecatombs of death, 

Had melted off, like some black nightmare-dream. 

Now came the sight more horrible, more dread, 

Than e’en the battle’s tumult. Now white Pain 

Lay writhing on the soil, where late in pride 

The victim struck for glory ; now the groans 

Of dying men, called heroes, murmured low, 

Broken anon by some sharp, sudden shriek 

Of agony, no effort might control ; 

With fruitless cries for help, and cries of thirst 

From men in bleeding torture. Looks from 
some 

Harrowed e’en more than sight of body’s pang— 

Looks that betrayed the soul’s intense despair. 

Here mourned the stripling, who would never 


now 

The dear-loved maiden to the altar lead ; 

There wept the son, who never more should see 

The aged sire, or kiss the mother’s cheek ; 

And there the father, never more to clas 

The babes that would be orphans. Livid heaps 

Of what that morn were bounding, joyous 
frames, 

With hearts brisk beating to the voice of hope, 

Lay stark and cold—poor hands and icy brows, 

Dabbled with blood, and eyes, so glascy-still, 

Vixed by the thought in which the sufferer died. 
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Thou moon, uprising with calm, silvery ray, 
Pause on thy course, withhold thy gentle light ; 
*Tis not for thee, sweet vestal, with thy brow 
Of meekness, peace, and purity, to view 
Such scene of fear and horror. Veil your eyes, 


Ye wakening stars! nor let your holy beams, 

Meet to illume Elysium, tremble here. 

Come, saddest spectres from ‘Cimmerian realms !, 

Come, blackest clouds that curtain Hades’ gulf! 

And pall the scene that deadly War hath made. 
-—WNew Monthly Magazine. °' 


“HOW ARE YOU, SANITARY ?” 


Down the picket-guarded lane 

Rolled the comfort-laden wain, 

Cheered by shouts that shook the plain, 
Soldier-like and merry— 

Phrases such as camps may teach, 

Sabre cuts of Saxon speech, 

Such as “* Bully !”’ ‘* Them’s the peach !”” 
** Wade in, Sanitary !”’ 


Right and left the caissons drew 
As the car went lumbering through, 
Quick succeeding in review 
Squadrons military— 
Sunburnt men, with beards like-frieze, 
Smooth-faced boys, and cries like these,x— 
**U. S. San. Com.’’ ‘* That’s the cheese ! ”” 
‘* Pass in, Sanitary.”’ 


In such cheer it struggled on, 

Till the battle-front was won ; 

Then the car, its journey done, 
Lo! was stationary. 

And where bullets whistling fly, 

Came the sadder, fainter cry, 

‘* Help us, brothers, ere we die ; 
Save us, Sanitary.”’ 


Such the work. The phantom flies, 
Wrapped in batile-clouds that rise ; 
But the hero's dying eyes, 

Veiled and visionary, 
See the jasper gates swung wide ; 
See the parted throng outside ; 
Hear a voice to those that ride,— 

‘* Pass in, Sanitary.” 


F. B. Hants. 
San Francisco. 


, 


Txov’rt down, low down, poor heart— 
At bottom of the hill ; 
The prudent friends who khew thee 
When Fortune seemed to woo thee 
Are true to Fortune still. 
So deeply art thou fallen, 
Who once did soar so high, 
That beggars of thy bounty 
Look proud and pass thee by ; 
And former boon companions 
Whisper thy name and frown— 
‘* The ways of heaven are righteous--- 
So—kick him—he is down !’’ 
—Cuaries MackarY. 
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PART VI.—CUAPTER XX. 
THE MINISTER’S VISIT. 

Wait Tony was absent that morning from 
home, Mrs. Butler had a visit from Dr. Stew- 
art ; he came over, he said, to see Tony, and 
ask the news of what he had done in England. 
‘**T hope, ma’am,”’ said he,—and there was 
something dry and reserved in his manner,— 
**T hope, ma’am, your son has brought you 
good tidings of his late journey. A big city 
is a big temptation, and we dinna want temp- 
tations in this world of ours.”’ 

‘¢] know it well, doctor,’’ said she, with 
a sigh, ‘‘and if it had been any other than 
Tony— Ah, doctor! why do you shake your 


head ?—you make me think you’ve heard | 


something or other. What is it, sir?”’ 

‘* It's just nothing at all, Mrs. Butler, but 
your own fears, and very proper fears, too, 
they are, for a young lad that goes away from 
home for the first time in his life, and to such 
a place too. Ah, me!” cried he, in a sort 


of apostrophe ; ‘* it’s not so easy to he in grace 
down about Charing Cross and the Haymar- 
ket.”’ 

‘* You’re just frightening me, Dr. Stewart, 
that’s what it is you are doing.”’ 

‘‘ And I say it again, ma’am, it’s yourself 


is the cause 0’ it all. But tell me what suc- 
cess he has had; has he seen Sir Harry El- 
phinstone? ”’ 

‘That he has, and seen a greater than Sir 
Harry ; he has come back with a fine place, 
doctor ; he’s to be one of the Queen’s—I for- 
get whether they call them couriers or mes- 
sengers—that bring the State despatches all 
over the world; and as poor dear Tony says, 
it’s a piace that was made for him, for they 
don’t want Greck or Latin, or any more book- 
learning than a country gentleman should 
have. What are you sighing about, Dr. 
Stewart? There’s nothing to sigh over get- 
ting five, maybe Bix, hundred a year.” 

‘*T was not sighing; I was only thinkin’. 
And when is he to begin this new life? ”’ 
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down her dress with dignity, ‘* we have ven- 
tured to take this step without consulting 
Sir Arthur, or any of his family.”’ 

A somewhat long silence ensued. At last 
she said, ‘‘ If Tony was at home, doctor, he'd 
tell you how kindly his father’s old friend 
received him—taking up stories of long ago, 
and calling him Watty, just as he used to do. 
And so if they did not give my poor boy a 
better place, it was because there was noth- 
ing just ready at the moment, perhaps, or 
nothing to fit him; for, as Sir Harry said, 
laughingly, ‘ We can’t make you a bishop, I 
fear.’”’ 

‘‘T dinna see anything against it,” mut- 
tered the old minister, not sorry for the 
chance of a shot against Episcopacy. 

‘“‘I’m thinking, Dr. Stewart,’’ said she, tart- 
ly, ‘*that your rheumatism must be troub- 
ling you to-day ; and indeed, I’m ashamed to 
say I never asked you how the pains were! ”’ 

‘‘T might be better and I might be worse, 
ma’am,’’ was the qualified reply, and again 
came a pause. 

‘* Tony was saying the other day, doctor,” 
resumed she, * that if you will trya touch of 
what he calls the white oils.”’ 

‘‘T’m very much obliged to him, Mrs. But- 
ler ; he put a touch of the same white oils on 
my pony one day, and the beast that was al- 
ways a lamb before just kicked me over his 
head when I got into the saddle.” 

‘* You forget, doctor, you are not a beast of 
burden yourself.”’ 

‘¢ We’re all beasts of burden, ma’am—all 
of us—even the best, if there be any best! 
heavy laden wi’ our sins, and bent down wi’ 


| our transgressions. No, no,’’ added he, witha 


slight asperity, ‘‘1’ll have none of his white 
vils.”” 

‘* Well, you know the proverb, doctor,— 
‘He that winna use the means must bear the 
moans.’ ”’ 

‘Tis a saying that hasna much sense in 
it,”’ said the doctor, crankily ; ‘‘ for who’s to 


‘* If you are sighing over the fall it is for a | say when the means is blessed? ”” 


Butler, one of his kith and kin, taking a very | 


Here was a point that offered so wide a field 


humble place, you may just spare your feel-/ for discussion that the old lady did not dare 


ings, doctor ; for there are others as good as 
himself in the same employ.” 

** And what does Sir Arthur say to it, 
ma’am?’’ asked he, as it were to divert her 
thoughts into another course. 

** Well, if you must know, Dr. Stewart,”’ 


said she, drawing herself up and smoothing 


| to make a rejoinder. 


‘I'll be going to Derry to-morrow, Mrs. 


, Butler,” resumed he, “if I can be of any 
| Service to you.” 


‘Going to Derry, doctor? that’s a long 
road for you! ’’ 


**So it is, ma’am ; but I’m going to fetch 
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back my dochter Dolly ; she’s to come by the 
packet. to-morrow evening.” 

** Dolly coming home! How is that? You 
did not expect her ; did you ? ”’ 

“‘ Not till I got her letter this morning ; 
and that’s what made me come over to ask if 
Tony had maybe told you something about 
how she was looking, and what sort of spirits 
she seemed in; for her letter’s very short— 
only says, ‘ I’ve got a kind of longing to be 
back again, dear father ; as the song says, 
‘It’s hame, and it’s hame, and it’s hame I fain 
wad be; ’’ and as I know well there will be 
an open heart and an open door to grect me, 
I’m off to-night for Liverpool .’ ”’ 

‘‘She’s a good girl, and whatever she does, it 
will be surely for the best,” said the old lady. 

‘‘ T know it well; ”’ and he wiped his eyes 
as he spoke. ‘* But I’m sore troubled to think 
it's maybe her health is breaking, and I want- 
ed to ask Tony about her. D°ye remember, 
ma'am, how he said she was looking ?”’ 

Now, if there was anything thoroughly re- 
pugnant to the old lady’s habits, it was un- 
truthfulness ; and yet, as Tony had not men- 
tioned Dolly since his return, her only escape 
was by a little evasion, saying, ‘‘ When he 
wrote to me his first letter from London, doc- 
tor, he said, ‘ I was sorry to find Dolly look+ 
ing pale, and I thought thin also; besides,’ 
added he, ‘they have cut off her pretty brown 
hair.’ ”” 

‘ Yes, she told me of that,’’ sighed the doc- 
tor. ‘* And in her last note she says again, 
‘Dinna think me a fright, father dear, for it’s 
growing again, and I’m not half so ugly as I 
was three weeks ago;’ for the lassie knows 
it was always a snare to me, and I was ever 
pleased wi’ her bright, cheery face.’’ 

“ And a bright, cheery face it was !”’ 

‘¢ Ye mind her smile, Mrs. Butler. It was 
like hearing good news to see it. Her moth- 
er had the same.’’ And the old man’s lip 
trembled, and his cheek, too, as a heavy tear 
rolled slowly down it. ‘Did it ever strike 
you, ma’am,”’ added he, in a calmer tone, 
“that there’s natures in this world gi’en to 
us just to heal the affections, as there are 
herbs and plants sent to cure our bodily ail- 
ments?” 

* Tt’s a blessed thought, doctor.’’ 

‘¢ Eh, ma’am, it’s more than a thought ; it’s 
asolemn truth. Butl’mstaying ower long 
I've to go over to John Black’s and see his 
sister before I leave ; and I’d like, too, to say 
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a word o’ comfort to auld Matty M’Clin- 
tock.’’ } 
‘* You'll be back for the Sabbath, doc- 

tor?’ asked she. 

‘* Wi’ His help and blessing, ma’am.”’ 

** T was thinking if maybe you and dear 
Dolly would come and take dinner here— 
Saturday—there will be nothing ready for 
you at home ; and it would be such a pleas- 
ure to Tony before he goes away.”’ 

‘¢T thank you heartily, Mrs. Butler; but 
our first evening under the auld roof we must 
e’en have it by ourselves. You'll no think 
the worse o’ us for this, I am sure, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Certainly not: then shall we say Mon- 
day? Dolly will be rested by that time, and. 
Tony talks of leaving me so soon.”’ 

“Pll just, wi’? your good leave—I’ll just 
wait till I see Dolly ; for maybe she’ll no be 
ower strong when she comes. There’s noth- 
ing I can do for you in Derry; is there?” 

‘ Nothing, sir—nothing that I think of at 
this moment,’’ said she, coldly ; for the doc- 
tor’s refusal of her second invitation had 
piqued her pride ; and whether it was from 
his depression or some other cause, the doc- 
tor himself seemed less cordial than was his 
wont, and took his leave with more ceremony 
than usual. 

The old lady watched him till he was out of 
sight, sorely perplexed to divine whether he 
had really unburdened his conscience of all 
he had to say, or had yet something on his 
mind unrevealed. Her kindly nature, how- 
ever, in the end mastered all other thoughts ; 
and, as she sat down once more to her knit- 
ting, she muttered, ‘‘ Poor man! it’s a sore 
stroke of poverty when the sight of one’s only 
child coming back to them brings the sense 
of distress and want with it.’’ The words 
were not well uttered when she saw Tony 
coming up the little pathway; he was strid- 
ing along at his own strong pace, but his hat 
was drawn down over his brows, and he 
neither looked right nor left as he went. 

‘*Did you meet the doctot, Tony? ”’ said 
she, as she opened the door for him. 

‘*No; how should I meet him? I’ve not 
been to the Burnside.”’ 

‘* But he has only left the house this min- 
ute ; you must have passed each other.’’ 

‘*T came down the cliff. I was taking a 


; \short cut,’’ said he, as he threw himeelf into 


a seat, evidently tired and weary. 
‘He has been here to say that he’s off 
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for Derry to-night with the mail, to mect 
Dolly.” 

«To meet Dolly!” 

‘¢ Yes ; she’s coming back ; and the doctor 
cannot say why, for she’s over that fever she 
bad, and getting stronger every day; and 
yet she writes, ‘ You must come and fetch me 
from Derry, father, for I’m coming home to 
you.’ And the old man is sore distressed to 
make out whether she’s ill again, or what’s 
the meaning of it. And he thought, if he 
saw you, it was just possible you could tell 
him something.” 

** What could I tell him? Why should 
he imagine I could tell him? ” said Tony, as 

a deep crimson flush covered his face. 
"Only how she was looking, Tony, and 
whether you thought she seemed happy where 
she was living, and if the folk looked kind to 
ew.” 

‘*I thought she looked very sickly, and 
the people about her—the woman at least— 
not over kind. I’m not very sure, too, that 


Dolly herself wasn’t of my mind, though she 
didn’t say so. Poor girl 

‘* It’s the poorold father I pity the most, 
Tony ; he’s not far off seventy, if he’s not 
over it; and sore work he finds it keeping 


9 


body and soul together ; and now he has the 
poor sick lassie come back to him, wanting 
many a little comfort, belike, that he can’t 
afford her. Ah, dear! isn’t there a deal of 
misery in this life ?”’ 

‘« Except for the rich,” said Tony, with an 
almost savage energy. ‘* Theycertainly have 
fine times of it. I saw that fellow Maitland, 
about an hour ago, lolling beside Alice Lyle 
—Trafford, I mean—in her carriage, as if he 
owned the equipage and all it contained ; and 
why ? just because he is rich.”’ 

‘* He’s a fine handsome man, Tony, and 
has fine manners, and I would not call him a 
fellow.”’ 

‘*] would, then ; and if he only gives me the 
chance, I} call him a harder name to his 
face.’’ 

‘Tony, Tony, how can you speak so of 
one that wanted to befriend you ?”’ 

‘¢ Befriend me, mother! You make me 
ashamed to hear you say such a word. Be- 
friend me! ”’ 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Tony? You 
are not talking, no, nor looking like your- 
self. What's befallen you,-my dear Tony? 
You went out this morning so gay and light- 
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hearted, it made me cheery to see you. Ay, 
and I did what I’ve not done for many a day, 
—I sung to myself over my work without 
knowing it, and now you're come back as 
dark as night. What’s in it, my boy? tell 
your poor old mother. What's in it?” 

‘‘There’s nothing init, my own little moth- 
er, except that I’m a good-for-nothing, discon- 
tented dog, that sees himselfin a very sltabby 
condition, without having the pluck to try 
and get out of it. Isay,:mother, when are 
we to begin our lessons? That confounded 
river Danube goes between me and my rest. 
Whether it rises in the Black Sca or the 
Black Forest, is just as great a puzzle to me 
as whether the word is spelt peo or poe in peo- 
ple.”’ 

“Oh, Tony!” 

“It’s all very well saying, ‘Oh, Tony;’ 
but I tell you, mother, a stupid fellow ought 
never to be told two ways for anything: 
never say to him, You can do it in this fash- 
ion or in that ; but, There’sthe road straight 
before you ; take care you never go off it.’’ 

‘Mr. Maitland made that same remark to 
me last week.’’ 

‘¢ Then don’t tell it to me, for I hate him! 
By the way, there's that gun of his.’ I for- 
got to take it back to Lyle Abbey. I think 
it was precious cool in him to suppose a 
stranger—a perfect stranger, as I am—would 
accept a present from him.” 

‘*Tf you are going to the Abbey, Tony, I 
wish you'd leave these books there, and thank 
my lady for all her kind attentions to me; 
and say a word to Sir Arthur, too, to excuse 
my not seeing him when he called. Tell 
Gregg, the gardener, not tosend me any more 
vegetables now ; it’s the scarce season, and 
they’ll be wanting them for themselves ; and 
if you should chance to see Mr. Lockyer, the 
steward, just mention to him that the new 
sluice is just no good at all, and when the 
rain comes heavy, and the mill is not work- 
ing—the water comes up to the kitchen- 
door. Are you minding me, Tony? 

** 1’m not sure that [ am,’’ said he, mood- 
ily,as he stood examining the lock of the 
well-finished rifle. ‘* I was to tell Lady Lyle 
something about cabbages, or the mill-race— 
which was it?” 

‘** You are not to make a fool of yourself, 
Tony,”’ said she, half vexed and‘half amused. 
‘*T’ll keep my message for another day.” 

** And you'll do well,” said he ; ‘* besides, 
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I’m not very sure that I'll go farther than 
the gate-lodge ; ’’ and so saying, he took his 
hat, and, with the rifle on his shoulder, 
strolled out of the room. 

‘* Ah! he’s more like his father every 
day !’’ sighed she, as she looked after him ; 
and if there was pride in the memory, there 
was some pain also. 


CHAPTER XXI. . 
A COMFORTABLE COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

Ir a cordial host and a graceful hostess can 
throw a wondrous charm over the hospitali- 
ties of a house, there is a feature in those 
houses where neither host nor hostess is felt 
which contributes largely to the enjoyment 
of the assembled company. I suspect, in- 
deed, that republics work more smoothly do- 
mestically than nationally. Tilney was cer- 
tainly a case in point. Mrs. Maxwell was 
indeed the owner—the demesne, the stables, 
the horses, the gardens, the fish-ponds, were 
all hers ; but somehow, none of the persons 
under her roof felt themselves her guests. It 


was an establishment where each lived as he 
liked, gave his own orders, and felt, very possi- 
bly, more at home, in the pleasant sense of the 


phrase, than in hisown house. Dinner alone 
was a ‘‘ fixture ;’’ everything else was at 
the caprice of each. The old lady herself 
was believed to take great pride in the per- 
fect freedom her guests enjoyed ; and there 
was a story current of a wliole family, who 
partook of her hospitalities for three weeks, 
meeting her once afterward in a watering- 
place, and only recognizing her as an old wo- 
man they saw at Tilney. Other tales there 
were of free comments of strangers made upon 
the household, the dinners, and such-like, to 
herself, in ignorance of who she was, which 
she enjoyed vastly, and was fond of relating, 
in strict confidence, to her few intimates. 

If there were a number of pleasant feat- 
ures in such a household, there were occa- 
sionally little trifling drawbacks that detract- 
ed slightly from its perfect working—mere 
specks in the sun, it is true, and, after all, 
only such defects as are inseparable from all 
things where humanity enters and influences. 
One of these—perhaps the most marked one 
—was the presumption of certain habitués to 
install themselves in certain rooms, which, 
from long usage, they had come to regard as 
their own, These prescriptive rights were 
80 well understood that the frequenters of 
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Tilney no more thought of disturbing them 
than they would of contesting their neigh- 
bors’ title-deeds, or appropriating to them- 
selves some portions of their wardrobes. Oc- 
casionally, however, it did happen that some 
guest of more than ordinary pretension ar- 
rived—some individual whose rank or station 
placed him above these conventionalities—and 
in such cases some deviations from ordinary 
routine would occur, but so quictly and 
peacefully withal, as never to disturb the 
uniform working'of the domestic machinery, 

‘*} find my rooms always ready for me 
here,’’ said Mrs. Trafford; ‘‘ and I have no 
doubt that Mrs. Maxwell has given orderé 
about yours, Mr. Maitland; but it’s your 
own fault, remember, if you’re not lodged te 
your liking.” 

Maitland was not long in making his choice. 
A little garden pavilion, which was connected 
with the house by a glass corridor, suited him 
perfectly ; it combined comfort and quiet and 
isolation ; who could ask for more ?—withia 
an easy access of society when it was wanted. 
There was the vast old garden, as much or- 
chard and shrubbery as garden, to stroll in 
unobserved ; and a little bathroom, into which 
the water trickled all day long with a pleas- 
ant drip, drip, that sounded most soothingly. 

‘¢ It’s the commodore’s favorite place, sir, 
this garden-house,’’ said the butler, who did 
the honors to Maitland, ‘and it’s only a 
chance that he’s not here to claim it. There 
was some mistake about his invitation, and I 
suppose he’s not coming.” 

‘* Yes ; I passed him a couple of miles off; 
he’ll be here almost immediately.” 

‘* We'll put him up on the second floor, 
sir; the rooms are all newly done up, and 
very handsome.” 

*¢T am sorry if I inconvenience him, Mr. 
Raikes,’’ said Maitland, languidly ; ‘* but I’ve 
got here now, and I’m tired, and my traps are 
half taken out; and, in fact, I should be sor- 
rier atill to have t change. You understand 
me ; don’t you?” 

** Perfectly, sir ; and my iiens too, gave 
orders that you were to have any room you 
pleased ; and your own hours, too, for every- 
thing.” 

«She is most kind. When can I pay my 
respects to her?” 

‘¢ Before dinner, sir, is the usual time. 
All the new company meet her in the draw- 
ing-room. Oh, there’s the commodore now ; 
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I hear his voice, and I declare they’re bring- 
ing his trunks here, after all I said.” 

The old sailor was now heard, in tones that 
might have roused a maindeck, calling to the 
servants to bring down all his baggage to the 
pavilion, to heat the bath, and send him some 
sherry and a sandwich. 

‘* T see you're getting ready for me, Raikes,”’ 
said he, as the somewhat nervous functionary 
appeared at the door. 

** Well, indeed, Commodore Graham, these 
rooms are just taken.” 

“Taken! and by whom? Don’t you know, 
and haven’t you explained, that they are al- 
ways mine?”’ 

** We thought up to this morning, commo- 
dore, that you were not coming.”’ 

** Who are ‘ we ’—you and the housemaids, 
eh? Tell me who are ‘ we,’ sir? ”’ 

‘My mistress was greatly distressed, sir, 
at George’s mistake, and she sent him back 
late last night.”’ 

‘* Don’t bother me about that. Who’s here 
—who has got my quarters? and where is he? 
I suppose it’s a man?”’ 

* Tt’s a Mr. Norman Maitland.” 

‘** By George, I’d have sworn it! ”’ cried 
tke commodore, getting purple with passion. 
‘« | knew it before you spoke. Go in and say 
that Commodore Graham would wish to speak 
with him.”’ 

‘¢ He has just lain down, sir: he said he 
didn’t feel quite well, and desired he mightn’t 
be disturbed.”’ 

‘* He’s not too ill to hear a message. Go 
in and say that Commodore Graham wishes 
to have one word with him. Do you hear 
me, sir?’’ 

A flash of the old man’s eye, and a tighter 
grasp of his cane,—very significant in their 
way,—sent Mr. Raikes on his errand, from 
which, after a few minutes, he came back, 
saying in a low whisper, ‘* He’s asleep, sir 
—at least, I think so; for the bedroom-do or 
is locked, and his breat®ing comes very 
long.”’ 

“«This is about the most barefaced—the 
most outrageously impudent ’’— He stopped, 
ehecked by the presence of the servant, which 
he had totally forgotten. ‘* Take my traps 
back into the hall—do you hear me?—the 
hall!” 

*<If you'd allow me, sir, to show the yel- 
low rooms up-stairs, with the bow-window’’— 

‘« In the attics, I hope?” 
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‘* No, sir—just over the mistress’s own 
room on the second floor.’’ 

‘**T'll save you that trouble, Mr. Raikes. 
Send Corrie here, my coachman—send him 
here at once!” 

While Mr. Raikes went, or affected to go, 
toward the stables,—a mission which his dig- 
nity secretly scorned,—the commodore called 
out after him, ‘* And tell him to give the 
mare a Youble feed, and put on the harness 
again—do you hear me ?—to put the harness 
on her.” 

Mr. Raikes touched his hat respectfully ; 
but had the commodore only seen his face, he 
would have seen a look that said, ** What I 
now do must not be taken as a precedent—I 
do it, as the lawyers say, ‘ without preju- 
dice.’ *? 

In a glow of hot temper, to which the as. 
cent of two pairs of stairs contributed some- 
thing, the old commodore burst into the room 
where his daughters were engaged unpack- 
ing. Sofas, tables, and chairs were already 
covered with articles of dress, rendering his 
progress a matter of very nice steering through 
the midst of them. 

“Cram them in again—stow them all 
away!’ cried he; ‘ we're going back.”’ 

*s Back where? ’’ asked the elder, in that 
tone of dignified resistance years of strong op-. 
position had taught her. 

‘« Back to Port Graham, if you know such 
a place. I’ve ordered the car round to the 
door, and I mean to be off in a quarter of an 
hour.”’ 

‘‘ But why? What has happened? What’s 
the reason for this?’ 

‘**The reason is, that I’m not going to be 
packed up in the top story, or given a bed in 
a barrack-room. That fellow Raikes—I’ll re- 
member it to him next Christmas—that fel- 
low has gone and given the garden-house to 
that Mr. Maitland.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, is that all?’ broke in Miss Graham. 

‘** All, all! Why, what more would you 
have? Did you expect that he had told me 
'to brush his coat, or fetch his hot water? 
What the d—1 do you mean by all?” 

‘¢ Then why don’t you take Mrs. Chetwyn’s 
/rooms? they are on this floor. She’s going 
/now. They are most comfortable, and havea 
‘south aspect : by the way, she was just talk- 
| ing of Maitland; she knows all about him, 
and he is,the celebrated Norman Maitland.”’ 
‘‘Ah, let us hear that. I want to unearth 
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the fellow if I only knew how,” said he, tak- 
ing a chair. 

‘*'There’s nothing to unearth, papa,” said 
the younger daughter. ‘ Mrs. Chetwyn says 
that there’s not a man in England so courted 
and féted as he is ; that people positively fight 
for him at country-houses ; and it’s a regular 
hait to one’s company to say, ‘ We’re to have 
Maitland with us.’ ”’ 

** And who is he?” 

‘* She doesn’t know.” 

‘« W hat’s his fortune? ”’ 

‘+ She doesn’t know.”’ 

‘* Where is it?’ 

‘*She’s not sure. It must be somewhere 
ahroad—in India, perhaps.’ 

‘¢So that this old woman knows just as 
much as we do ourselves, which is simply 
nothing ; but that people go on asking this 
man about to this dinner and that shooting 
jast because they met him somewhere else, 
and le amused them ! ”’ 

‘Tis pretty clear that he has money, 
wherever it comes from,’’ said Miss Gra- 
ham, authoritatively. ‘+ He came to Hamil- 
ton Court with four hunters and three hack- 
neys, the like of which were never seen in the 
county.” 

** Tell papa about his yacht,’’ broke in the 
younger. 

‘**} don’t want to hear about his yacht ; 
i'd rather learn why he turned me out of my 
ald quarters.” , 

‘*In all probability he never heard they 
were yours. Don’t you know well what sort 
of house this is—how everybody does what 
he likes?” 

‘* Why didn’t Alice Lyle—Mrs. Trafford, 
1 mean—tell him that [ always took these 
rooms ? ”? 

‘* Because probably she was thinking of 
something else,”’ said Miss Graham, signifi- 
cantly. ‘* Mrs. Chetwyn watched them as 
they drove up, and she declares that, if Mait- 
land hadnt his hand in ber muff, her eyes 
have greatly deceived her.”’ 

‘* And what if he had?” 

‘Simply that it means they are on very 
excellent terms. Not that Alice will make 
any real conquest there; for, as Mrs. Chet- 
wyn said, he has seen far too many of these 
fine-lady airs and graces to be taken by 
them: ’’ and she added, ‘a frank, outspoken, 
natural girl, like your sister there, always at- 


*« Why didn’t he come over on Wednesday, 
then? It was his own appointment, and we 
waited dinner till seven o’clock, and have not 
had so much as one line—no, not one line of 
apology."” 

‘¢ Perhaps he was ill; perhaps he was ab- 
sent; his note might have miscarried. At 
all events, I'd wait till we meet him, and see 
what explanation he’ll make.” 

‘* Yes, papa,’’ chimed in Beck, ‘ just leave 
things alone. ‘A strange hand on the red 
never hooked the salmon,’ is a saying of your 
own.” 

‘‘There’s that stupid fellow brought the 
car round to the door, just as if our splendid 
equipage hadn’t attracted criticism enough 
on our arrival! ’’ said Miss Graham, as she 
opened the window, and by a gesture, more 
eloquent than graceful, motioned to the ser- 
vant to return to the stable-yard ; ‘‘ and there 
come the post-horses,”’ added she, ‘* for the 
Chetwyns. Go now and secure her rooms be- 
fore you’re too late,”’ and rather forcibly aid- 
ing her counsel, she bundled the old com- 
modore out of the chamber, and resumed the 
unpacking of the wardrobe. 

‘*T declare I don’t know what he’ll ppter- 
fere in next,’’ said Miss Graham. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said Beck, with a weary sigh, ‘1 
wish he’d go back to the American War, and 
what we did or did not do at Tivonderoga.”’ 

Leaving these young ladies to discuss, in a 
spirit more critical than affectionate, the old 
commodore’s ways and habits, let us for a 
moment return to Maitland, who had admit- 
ted young Lyle after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to see him. 

‘*Tt’s no easy matter to get an audience of 
you,’’ said Mark. ‘TI have been here I can’t 
say how many times, always to hear Fenton 
lisp out, ‘In the bath, sir.’ ”’ 

** Yes, I usually take my siesta that way. 
With plenty of eau-de-Cologne in it, there’s 
no weakening effect. Well, and what is go- 
ing on here? any people that | know? I sup- 
pose not.” 

‘¢ T don’t think.it very likely ; they are all 
country families, except a few refreshers from 
the garrison at Newry and Dundalk.”’ 

‘¢ And what do they do?’’ 

** Pretty much the same sort of thing you’d 
find in an English country-house. There’s 
some not very good shooting. ‘They make 
riding-parties. They have archery when it’s 





tracts men of this stamp.” 


fine, and billiards when it rains; but they 
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always dine very well at seven; that much I 
can promise you.” 

«* Not such a cook as your father’s, Lyle, 
I’m certain.”’ 

‘ Perhaps not,” said Mark, evidently flat- 
tered by the compliment. ‘ But the cellar 
here is unequalled. Do you know that in 
the mere shadowy possibility of being one day 
her heir, I groan every time I see that glori- 
ous Madeira placed on the table before a set 
of fellows that smack their lips and say, ‘ Lt’s 
good sherry, but a trifle too sweet for my 
taste’ ?”’ 

«And this same heritage—how do the 
chances look?” 

«‘[ shall want your power of penetration 
to say that. One day the old woman will 
tuke me aside and consult me about fifty 
things; and the next she'll say, ‘ Perhaps 
we'd better make no changes, Mark. Heaven 
knows what ideas they may have who'll come 
after me.’ She drives me half-distracted with 
- these capricious turns.” 

‘* It is provoking, no doubt of it.” 

«+ T’d not care so much if I thought it was 
to fall to Bella; though, to be sure, no good- 
looking girl needs such a fortune as this. Do 
you know that the timber thrown down by 
the late gules is worth eight thousand pounds? 
and Harris, the steward, tells me it’s not one- 
fourth of what ought to be felled for the sake 
of the young wood.”’ 

** And she has the whole and sole disposal 
of all this? ”’ 

‘* Every stick of it and some six thousand 
acres besides! *’ 

‘I'd marry her, if I were you. 
I would.”’ 

‘* Nonsense! this isa little too ahsurd.’’ 

**Amram married his aunt, and I never 
heard that she had such a dower ; not to say 
that the relationship in the present case is 
only a myth.”’ 

** Please to remember that she is about 
thirty years older than my mother.”’ 

«I bear it most fully in mind, and I scout 
the vulgar impertinences of those who ridi- 
cule these marriages. I think there is some- 
thing actually touching in the watchful care 
and solicitude of a youthful husband for the 
venerable object of his affections.”’ 

** Well, you shall not point the moral by 
my case, promise you,’’ said Mark, an- 
grily. 


I declare 
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said to love—a great man struggling with ad- 
versity—is so beautifully depicted in these 
uniors.”’ 

‘Then why not—”’ He was going to say, 
‘*Why not marry her yourself?’’ but the 
fear of taking such a liberty with his distin- 
guished friend just caught him in time and 
stopped him. 

‘I'll tell you why not,’’ said Maitland, 
replying to the unuttered question. ‘If you 
have ever dined at a civic féte, you'll have re- 
marked that there is some one dish or other 
the most gluttonous alderman will suffer to 
pass untasted—a sort of sacrifice offered to 
public opinion. And so it is, an intensely 
worldly man, as people are polite enough to 
regard me, must show, every now and then, 
that there are temptations which he is able to 
resist. Marrying for money is one of these. 
I might speculate in a bubble company ; I 
might traffic in cotton shares, or even ‘ walk 
into’ my best friend at faro; but I mustn’t 
warry for money—that’s positive.’’ 

‘* But apparently J might,’’ said Mark, 
sulkily. 

‘You might,’’ replied Maitland with calm 
dignity of manner. 

‘* It is a privilege of which I do not mean 
to avail myself,’* said Mark, while his face 
was flushed with temper. ‘‘ Do you know 
that your friends, the Grahams, are here?” 

‘Yes; I caught a glimpse of the fair Re- 
becea slipping sideways through life on 
jaunting-car.”’ 

‘* And there’s the old commodore tramping 
over the house, and worrying every one with 
his complaints that you have turned him out 


‘of his rooms here,—rooms dedicated to his 


comfort for the last thirty years.’’ 

‘* Reason enough to surrender them now. 
Men quit even the Treasury benches to give 
the Opposition a turn of office.” 

‘* He’s a quarrelsome old blade too,’’ said 
Mark, ‘ particularly if he suspects he’s been 
* put upon.’”’ 

‘* No blame to him for that.’’ 

‘* A word or two, said as you well know 
how to say it, will set all right; or a line 
perhaps, saying that having accidentally 
heard from me ’’ — 

‘* No, no, Mark. Written excuses are like 
undated acceptances, and they may be pre- 
sented unexpectedly to you years after you’ve 
forgotten them. I'll tell the commodore 


‘‘ That sublime spectacle that the gods are | that 1 shall not inconvenience him beyond a 
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day or two, for I mean to start by the end 
of the week.”’ 

‘* They expect you to come back with us. 
Alice told me you had promised.” 

** L’ homme propose,’’ said he, sighing. 

‘‘ By the way, I saw that young fellow 
you told me about,—Butler ; a good-looking 
fellow, too, well limbed and well set up, but 
not a marvel of good-breeding or tact.’’ 

“ Did he attempt any impertinence with 
you?” asked Mark, in a tone of amazement. 

“ Not exactly; he was not, perhaps, as 
courteous as men are who care to make a 
favorable impression ; but he is not, as you 
suspected—he is not a snob.” 

‘‘Indeed!’’ said Mark, reddening; for 
though provoked and angry, he did not like 
to contest the judgment of Norman Maitland 
on such a point. “ You'll delight my sisters 
by this expression of your opinion ; for my 
own part, I can only say I don’t agree with 
it.” 

“The more reason not to avow it, Lyle. 
Whenever you don’t mean very well by a 
man, never abuse him, since after that, all 
your judgments of him become ‘ suspect.’ 
Remember that where.you praise you can de- 


tract; nobody has such unlimited opportu- 


nities to poison asthe doctor, There now— 
there’s a bit of Machiavelism to think over 
as you dress for dinner, and I see it’s almost 
time to do 80.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DINNER AT TILNEY, 

Wuen Maitland entered the drawing-room 
before dinner, the commodore was standing 
in the window-recess, pondering over in what 
way he should receive him, while Sally and 
Beck sat somewhat demurely watching the 
various presentations to which Mrs. Maxwell 
was submitting her much-valued guest. At 
last Maitland caught sight of where they sat, 
and hurried across the room to shake hands 
with them, and declare the delight he felt at 
meeting them. ‘‘ And the commodore, is he 
here?” 

“Yes; I'll find him for you,” said Beck, 
not sorry to display before her country ac- 
quaintance the familiar terms she stood on 
with the great Mr. Maitland. 

With what a frank cordiality did he shake 
the old sailor’s hand, and how naturally came 
that laugh about nothing, or something very 
close to nothing, that Graham said, in allu- 





sion to the warm quarters they found them- 
selves in. ‘ Such Madeira! ’’ whispered he, 
“ and some old ’34 claret. By the way, you 
forgot your promise to taste mine.’’ 

“Til tell you how that occurred when 
we've a quiet moment together,” said Mait- 
land, in a tone of such confidential meaning 
that the old man was re-assured at OMce. 
“T’ve a good deal to say to you; but we'll 
have a morning together. You know every 
one here? Who is that with all the medals 
on his coat.? ” 

‘¢ General Carnwroth ; and that old woman 
with the blue turban is his wife ; and these 
are the Grimsbys; and that short man with 
the bald head is Holmes of Narrow Bank, 
and the good-looking girl there is his niece— 
an heiress too.”’ 

‘‘What red arms she has!” whispered 
Maitland. 

‘So they are, by Jove! ’’ said Graham, 
laughing ; ‘‘ and I never noticed it before.” 

*¢ Take me in to dinner,’’ said Mrs, Traf- 
ford, in a low voice, as she swept past Mait- 
land. 

“Tcan’t. Mrs. Maxwell has ordered me 
to give her my arm,”’ said he, following her, 
and they went along for some paces convers- 
ing. 

‘Have you made your peace with the Gra- 
hams?’ asked she, smiling half malicivusly. 

“In a fashion ; at least, I have put off the 
settling-day.”’ 

“If you take to those morning rambles 
again with the fair Rebecca, I warn you it 
will not be so easy to escape an explanation. 
Here's Mrs. Maxwell come to claim you.” 

Heaving with fat and velvet and bugles 
and vulgar good-humor, the old lady leaned 
heavily on Maitland’s arm, really proud of 
her guest, and honestly disposed to show him 
that she deemed his presencean honor. “It 
seems like a dream to me,’’ said she, ‘* to see 
you here after reading of your name so often 
in the papers at all the great houses in Eng- 
land. I never fancied thaf old Tilney would 
be so honored.”’ 

It was not easy to acknowledge such a 
speech, and even Maitland’s self-possession 
was pushed to its last limits by it; but this 
awkward feeling soon passed away under the 
genial influence of the pleasant dinner. And 
it was as pleasant a dinner as good fare and 
good wine and a well-disposed company could 
make it. 
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At first a slight sense of reserve, a shade 
of restraint, seemed to hold conversation in 
check, and more particularly toward where 
Maitland sat, showing that a certain dread 
of him could be detected amongst those who 
would have fiercely denied if charged with 
such a sentiment. 

The perfect urbanity, tinctured, perhaps, 
with a sort of racy humor, with which Mait- 
land acknowledged the old commodore’s in- 
vitation to take wine with him, did much 
to allay this sense of distrust. ‘‘ I say, Mait- 
land,” cried he from the foot of the table, 
“are you too great a dandy to drink a glass 
of wine with me?” 

A very faint flush colored Maitland’s cheek, 
but a most pleasant smile played on his mouth 
as he said, ‘‘I am delighted my dear commo- 
dore—delighted to repudiate the dandyism 
and enjoy the claret at the same time.” 

«¢ They tell me it’s vulgar and old-fashioned, 
and I don’t know what élse, to take wine 
with a man,’’ resumed the old sailor, encour- 
aged by his success to engage a wider atten- 
tion. 

“«T only object to the custom when prac- 
tised at a royal table,” said Maitland, ‘‘ and 
where it obliges you to rise and drink your 
wine standing.” As some of the company 
were frank enough to own that they heard 
of the etiquette for the first time, and others, 
who affected to be conversant with it, ingen- 
iously shrouded their ignorance, the conver- 
sation turned upon the various traits which 
characterize different courtly circles: and it 
was a theme Maitland knew how to make 
amusing—not vaingloriously displayirg him- 
self as a foreground figure, or even detailing 
the experiences as his own, but relating his 
anecdotes with all the modest diffidence of one 
who was giving his knowledge at seeond- 
hand, 

The old general was alone able to cap sto- 
ries with Maitland on this theme, and told 
with some gusto an incident of bis first ex- 
periences at Lisbon. ‘“ We had,” said he, 
“a young attaché to our Legation there—I 
am talking of, I regret to say, almost fifty 
years ago. He was a very good-looking 
young fellow, quite fresh from England, and 
not very long, I believe, from Eton. In pass- 
ing through the crowd of the ball-room, a 
long streamer of lace which one of the prin- 
cesses wore in her hair caught in the at- 
taché’s epaulette. He tried in vain to extri- 
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cate himself, but, fearing to tear the lace, he 
was obliged to follow the Infanta about, his 
confasion making his efforts only the more 
hopeless. ‘Where are you going, sir? 
What ‘do you mean by this persistence?’ 
asked a sour-faced old lady-of-honor, as she 
perceived him still after them. ‘Iam at- 
tached to her Royal Highness,’ said he, in 
broken French, ‘and I cannot tear myself 
away.’ The Infanta turned and stared at 
him, and then instantly burst out a-laughing, 
but so good-humoredly withal, and with such 
an evident forgiveness, that the duenna be- 
came alarmed, reported the incident to the 
queen, and the next morning our young 
countryman got his orders to leave Lisbon at 
once.”” 

While the company commented on the in- 
cident, the old general sighed sorrowfully,— 
over the long past, perhaps,—and then said, 
“ He did not always get out of his entangle- 
ments 60 easily.”’ 

‘* You knew him, then?’’ asked some one. 

‘* Slightly; but I served for‘many years 
with his brother, Wat Butler, as good a sol- 
dier as ever wore the cloth.”’ 

** Are you aware that his widow and son 
are in this neighborhood? ’’ asked Mrs. Traf- 
ford. vw 

‘© No; but it would give me great pleasure 
to see them. Wat and I were in the same 
regiment in India. I commanded the com- 
pany when he joined us. And how did he 
leave them? ”’ 

‘*On short rations,’’ broke in old Graham. 
‘* Indeed, if it wasn’t for Lyle Abbey, I sus- 
pect very hard up at times.”’ R 

‘* Nothing of the kind, commodore,”’ broke 
in Mrs. Trafford. ‘‘ You have been quite 
misinformed. Mrs. Butler is, without afflu- 
ence, perfectly independent ; and more s0 
even in spirit than in fortune.” 

A very significant smile from Maitland 
seemed to say that he recognized and enjoyed 
her generous advocacy of her friend. 

‘* Perhaps you could do something, general, 
for his son?” cried Mrs. Maxwell. 

** What sort of lad is he? ”’ 

** Don’t ask me, for I don’t like him ; and 
don’t ask my sisters, fur they like him too 
well,”’ said Mark. 

‘* Have you met him, Mr. Maitland?” asked 
the general. 

’ « Yes, but passingly. I was struck, how- 
ever, by his good looks and manly bearing. 











The country rings with stories of his courage 
and intrepidity.”’ 

‘¢ And they are all true,’’ said Isabella 
Lyle. ‘* He is the best and bravest creature 
breathing.’’ . 

“¢ There’s praise—that’s what I call real 
praise,’ said thegeneral. ‘* I'll certainly go 
over and see him after that.’’ 

‘¢T’ll do better, general,’’ said Mrs, Max- 
well; ¢*1’ll send over and ask him here to- 
morrow. Why do you shake your head, 
Bella? He'll not come? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ said she, calmly. 

‘* Not if you and Alice were to back my 
request ?”’ 

‘¢T fear not,’’ said Alice. ** He has es- 
tranged himself of late from every one; he 
has not been even once to see us since he 
came back from England.’’ 

** Then Mark will go and fetch him for us,”’ 
said Mrs. Maxwell, the most unobservant of 
all old ladies. 

‘* Not. I, madam; nor would that be the 
way to secure him.”’ 

‘* Well, have him we must,’ said Mrs. 
Maxwell; while she added in a whisper to 
Mrs. Trafford; ‘* It would never do to lose 
the poor boy such a chance.”’ 

** Beck says, if some one will drive her 
over to the Causeway,”’ cried the commodore, 
‘*she’ll vouch for success, and bring young 
Tony back with her.’’ 

‘¢ Mr. Maitland offers himself,’’ said Alice, 
whose eyes sparkled with fun, while her lips 
showed no trace of a smile. 

‘* Take the phaeton, then,’’ said Mrs. Max- 
well, ‘* only there will be no place for young 
dutler ; but take a britscha, and order post- 
horses at Greme’s Mill.’’ And now a sharp 
discussion ensued which road was the shorter, 
and whether the long hill or the ‘* new cut ”’ 
was the more severe on the cattle. 

** This was most unfair of you,’’ said Mait- 
land to Mrs. Trafford, as they rose from table ; 
‘but it shall not succeed.’’ 

‘“* How will you prevent it?’’ said she, 
laughing. ‘What ean you do? ”’ 

‘* Rather than go I’d say anything.’’ 

‘*As, how, for instance? ”’ 

Hle leaned forward and whispered a few 
words in her ear, and suddenly her face be- 
came scarlet, her eyes flashed passionately, as 
she said, ‘* This passes the limit of jest, Mr. 
Maitland.” 


‘* Not more than the other would pass the 
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limit of patience,” said he ; and now, instead 
of entering the drawing-room, he turned short 
round and sought his own room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE FIRST NIGHT AT TILNEY. 

MaiTLanp was not in the best of tempers 
when he retired to his room. Whatever the 

words he had whispered in Alice’s ear,—and 
this history will not record them,—they werea 
failure. They were even worse than a failure, 
for they produced an effect directly the oppo- 
site to that intended. é 

‘‘ Have I gone too fast?’’ muttered he; 
‘‘have I deceived myself? She certainly 
understood me well in what I said yesterday. 
She, if anything, gave me a sort of encourage- 
ment to speak. She drew away her hand, it 
is true, but without any show of resentment 
or anger; a sort of protest rather, that im- 
plied ‘ We have not yet come to this.’ These 
home-bred women are hard riddles to read. 
Had she been French, Spanish, or Italian— 
ay, or even one of our own, long conversant 
with the world of Europe—I never should 
have blundered.’’ Such thoughts as these he 
now threw on paper, in a letter to his friend 
Caffarelli. 

‘¢ What a ‘ Fiasco!’ I have made, Carlo 
mio,’’ said he, ‘* and all from not understand- 
ing the nature of these creatures who have 
never seen a sunset south of the Alps. I 
know how little sympathy any fellow meets 
with from you if he be only unlucky. I have 
your face before me—your eyebrows on the top 
of your forehead, and ydur nether lip quiver- 
ing with malicious drollery, as you cry out, 
‘Ma perche? perche? perche?’ And I’ll tell 
you why: because I believed that she had 
hauled down her colors, and there was no 
need to continue firing. 

‘Of course you'll say, ‘ Meno male,’ re- 
sume the action. But it wont do, Signor 
Conte; it wont do. She is not like one of 
your hardened coquettes on the banks of the 
Awno, or the slopes of Castellamare, who 
think no more of a declaration of love than 
an invitation to dinner ; nor have the slightest 
difficultygn ntaking the same excuse to either, 
—a pre-engagement. She is English, or 
worse again, far worse—Irish. ¥ 

‘I'd give—I don’t know what I wouldn’t 
give—that I could recall that stupid speech. 
I declare I think it is this fearful language 








has done it all. One can no more employ the 
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Anglo-Saxon tongue for a matter of delicate 
treatment than one could paint a miniature 
with a hearth-brush. What a pleasant coin- 
age for cajolery are the liquid lies of the sweet 
South, where you can lisp duplicity, and seem 
never to hurt the Decalogue.”’ 

As he had written so far, a noisy summons 
at his door aroused him, while the old com- 
modore’s voice called out ‘* Maitland! Mait- 
land! I want a word with you.” Maitland 
opened the door and, without speaking, re- 
turned to the fire, standing with his back to’ 
it, and his hands carelessly stuck in his 
pockets. ‘ I thought I’d come over and have 
a cigar with you here, and a glass of brandy 
and water,”’ said Graham. ‘‘ They're hard 
at it yonder, with harp and piano, and, ex- | 
cept hoiystoning a deck, I don’t know its 
equal.” | 


| 
‘¢ I'm the more sorry for your misfortune, 
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‘Tt is no small prize to learn the experi- 
ences ofa man like yourself on such a theme.” 

«* Well, I’ll not deny it,’’ said he, with a 
short sigh. ‘*I had my share, some would 
say a little more than my share, of that sort 

| of thing. You'll not believe it, perhaps, but 

I was a devilish good-looking fellow when I 
was—let me see—about six or eight years 
younger than you are now.” 

‘‘Tam prepared to credit it,’’ said Mait- 
land, dryly. 

‘« There was no make-up about me; no 
lacquering, no paint, no padding—all honest 
scantling from keel to taffrail. I wasn’t tall, 
it’s true. I never, with my best heels on, 
passed five feet seven and half.’’ 

“« The height of Julius Caesar,’’ said Mait- 
land, calmly. 

‘“‘T know nothing about Julius Coosar ; 
but I'll say this: it was a good height fora 


commodore, that Tam unable to alleviate it. sailor in the old gun-brig days, when they 
I’m deep in correspondence just now, as you never gave you much head-room ’tween decks. 
see there, and have a quantity more to do be- It don’t matter so much now if every fellow 


fore bedtime.”’ 

‘* Put it aside; put it aside. Never write 
by candie-light; it ruins the eyes: and 
yours are not so young as they were ten years 
ago.” 

‘¢The observation is undeniable,’ said 
Maitland, stiffly. 

‘You're six-and thirty? well, five-and- 
thirty, I take it ?”’ 

‘* I'm aramed to say I cannot satisfy your 
curiosity on so natural a subject of in- 
quiry.”’ 


' 


| 
| 


‘* Sally says forty,’ said he, in a whis- | 


in the ward-room was as tall as yourself. 
What’s in this jar here?” 

** Selzer.” 

*“* And this short one; is it gin?” 

‘*No; it’s Vichy.” 

‘‘ Why, what sort of stomach do you ex- 
pect to have with all these confounded slops? 
I never tasted any of these vile compounds 


| but once—what they called Carlsbad—and, 


by Jove, it was bad, and no mistake. It 
took three-fourths of a bottle of strong brandy 
to bring back the heat into my vitals again. 
| Why don’t you tell Raikes to send you in 


per, as thougl the remark required caution. | some sherry? That old brown sherry is very 


‘* Her notion is that you dye your whiskers ; 
but Beck’s idea is that you look older than 
you are.”’ 

“‘I scarcely know to which of the young 
ladies IT owe my deeper acknowledgments,”’ 
said Maitland, bowing. 

‘‘ You’re a favorite with both; and if it 
hadn’t been for the very decided preference 
you showed, I tell you frankly they’d have 
been tearing caps about you ere this.’ 

‘This flattery overwhelms me; and all 
the more that it is quite unexpected.’ 

‘*‘ None of your mock modesty with me, 
you dog!” cried the commodore, with a 
chuckling laugh. ‘* No fellow had ever any 
success of that kind that he didn’t know it; 
and, upon my life, I believe the very conceit 
it breeds goes half-way with women.” 


pleasant, and it must be very wholesome too, 
for the doctor here always sticks to it.” 
‘¢T never drink wine, except at my dinner,” 
was the cold and measured reply. 
| ** You'll come to it later on,—you’ll come 
ito it later on,’’ said the commodore witha 
chuckle ; ‘* when you'll not be careful about 
the color of -your nose or the width of your 
| waistcoat. There's a deal of vanity wrapped 
| up in abstemiousness, and a deal of vexation 
| Of spirit too.’’ And he laughed at his own 
drollery till hiseyes ran over. ‘* You’resay- 
ing to yourself, Maitland, ‘ What a queer old 
cove that is!’—aint you? Out with it, man. 
| I’m the best-tem pered fellow that ever breathed 
| with the men, like, mind you; not with 
every one. No, no; old G. G., as they used 
to call me on board the Hannibal, is an ugly 


| 
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eraft, if you board him on the wrong quarter. 
I don’t know how it would be now, with ail 
the new-fangled tackle; but in the old days 
of flint-locks and wide bores I was a dead 
shot. I’ve heard you can do something that 
way?” 

‘* A little,” said he, dryly. 

‘Every gentleman ought; I’ve always 
maintained it: as poor old Bowes used to 
say, with a strong head for port, and a steady 
hand for a pistol, a man may go a long way 
in this world. There, I think it’s your turn 
now at the pump. I’ve had all the talk to 
myself since I came in, and the most you’ve 
done has been to grunt out ‘Indeed!’ or 
‘Really! ’*’ 

‘‘T have listened, commodore,—listened 
most attentively. It has been my great priv- 
ilege to have heard your opinions on three 
most interesting topics,—women and wine 
and the duel; and, [ assure you, not unprof- 
itably.”? 

‘“T’m not blown, not a bit run off my wind, 
forall that, if I wasn’t so dry ; but my mouth 
is like a lime-burner’s hat. Would you just 
touch that bell, and order a little sherry or 
Madeira? You don’t seem to know the ways 
of the house here ; but every one does exactly 
as he pleases.’’ 

“T have a faint inkling of the practice,’’ 
taid Maitland, with a very peculiar smile. 

*“ What's the matter with you this even- 
ing? You’re not like yourself one bit. No 
life, no animation about you. Ring again; 
pull it strong. There, they'll hear that, I 
hope !’’ cried he, as, impatient at Maitland’s 
indolence, he gave such a jerk to the bell-rope 
that it came away from the wire. 

‘“T didn’t exactly come in here for a gos- 
sip,”’ said the commodore, as he resumed his 
seat. ‘* I wanted to have a little serious talk 
With you, and perhaps you are impatient that 
Ihaven’t begun it, eh? ’’ 

“It would be unpardonable to feel impa- 
tience in such company,’’ said Maitland, with 
& bow. 

“Yes, yes; I knowall that. That’s what 
Yankees call soft sawder ; but I’m too old a 
bird, Master Maitland, to be caught with 
chaff, and I think as clever a fellow as you 
are might suspect as much.’’ 

‘You are very unjust to both of us, if you 


imply that I have not a high opinion of your 
Scuteness.’’ 
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I am not a lawyer, nor a lawyer’s clerk—I’m 
a sailor.’’ 

‘* And a very distinguished sailor.” ' 

*¢ That’s as it may be. They passed me 
over about the good-service pension, and kept 
‘backing and filling’ about that coast-gnard 
appointment till I lost temper, and told them 
to give it to the devil, for he never had been 
out of the Admiralty since I remembered it ; 
and I said, ‘ Gazette him at once, and don’t 
let him say, You’re forgetting an old friend 
and supporter.’ ”’ 

‘* Did you write that?” 

‘* Beck did, and I signed it, for I’ve got 
the gout or the rheumatism in these knuckles, 
that makes writing tough work for me, and 
tougher for the man it’s meant for. What 
servants they are in this house !=-no answer 
to the bell.’ 

‘¢ And what reply did they make you!” 
asked Maitland. 

‘‘ They shoved me on the retired list, and 
Curtis, the secretary, said, ‘I had to suppress 
your letter, or my lords would certainly have 
struck your name off the Navy List ’—a thing 
I defy them to do—a thing the Queen couldn’t 
do!” 

‘* Will you try one of these? ’’ said Mait- 
land, opening his cigar-case; ‘‘ these are 
stronger than the pale ones.”’ 

‘No; [ can’t smoke without something 
to drink, which I foresee I shall not have 
here.” 

 “T deplore my inhospitality. .- 

« Inhospitality ! why, you’ve nothing to 
say toit. It is old Mother Maxwell receives 
us all here. You can be neither hospitable 
nor inhospitable, so far as | see, excepting, 
perhaps, letting me see a little more of that 
fire than you have done hitherto, peacocking 
out the tail of your dressing-gown in front 
of me.”’ 

‘* Pray draw closer,’’ said Muitland, mov- 
ing to one side ; ‘‘ make yourself perfectly at 
home here.”’ 

‘‘ So I used to be scores of tithes, in these 
very rooms. It’s more than five-and-twenty 
years that I ever occupied any others.” 

‘¢ T was thinking of going back to the draw- 
ing-room for a cup of tea before | resumed 
my work here.”’ 

“Tea! don’t destroy your stomach with 
tea. Geta little gin—they’ve wonderful gin 
here; I take a glass of it every night. Beck 





“I don’t want to be thought acute, sir: 


: | mixes it, and puts ina sprig of, not mint, but 
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marjoram, [ think they call it. I’ll make her 
mix a brew for you; and, by the way, that 
brings me to what I came about.”’ 

‘* Was it to recommend me to take gin?”’ 
asked Maitland, with a well-assumed inno- 
cence. 

‘* No, sir—not to recommend you to take 
gin,’’ said the old commodore, sternly. ‘I 
told you when I came in that I had come on 
an errand of some importance.” 

‘* If you did, it has escaped me.” 

** Well, you sha’n’t escape me—that’sall.”’ 

‘*T hope I misunderstand you. I trust sin- 
cerely that it is to the dryness of your throat 
and the state of your tonsils that I must at- 
tribute this specch. Will you do me the very 
great favor to recall it? ”’ 

The old man fidgeted in his chair, but- 
toned his coat and unbuttoned it, and then 
blurted out in an abrupt, spasmodic way, 
** All right —1 didn’t mean offence —I in- 
tended to say, that as we were here now— 
that as we had this opportunity of explaining 
ourselves ’’— 

**That’s quite sufficient, commodore. I 
ask for nothing beyond your simple assurance 
that nothing offensive was intended.”’ 

‘‘ Pll be hanged if I ever suffered as much 
from thirst in all my life. I was eighteen 
days on a gill of water a day in the tropics, 
and didn’t feel it worse than this. I must 
drink some of that stuff if I die for it. Which 
is the least nauseous? ”’ 

*‘T think you'll find the Vichy pleasant ; 
there is a little fixed air in it too.”’ 

‘*T wish there was a little cognac in it. 
Ugh! it’s detestable! Let’s try the other. 
Worse! I vow and declare—worse. Well, 
Maitland, whatever be your skill in other 
matters, I’ll be shot if I’ll back you for your 
taste in liquors.”’ 

Maitland smiled, and was silent. 

*“ T shall have a fever—I know [ shall—if 
[ don’t take something. There’s a singing 
in my head now like a chime of bells, and the 
back of my throat feels like a coal-bunker in 
one of those vile steamers. How you stand 
it I don’t know ; but to be sure you’ve not 
Leen talking as I have.’? The old commodore 
roze, but, when he reached the door, seemed 
suddenly to have remembered something ; for 
he placed his hand to his forehead, and said, 
** What a brain I have! here was I walking 
away without ever so much as saying one 


word about it,’’ 
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‘* Could we defer it till to-morrow, my dear 
commodore? ’’ said Maitland, coaxingly. + [ 
have not the slightest notion what it is, but 
surely we could talk it over after breakfast.” 

‘But you'll be off by that time. Beck 
said that there would be no use starting later 
than seven o’clock.’’ 

‘* Off! and where to?” 

‘“¢ To the Burnside—to the Widow Butler’s 
—where else? You heard it all arranged at 
dinner ; didn’t you?” 

‘‘T heard something suggested laughingly 
and lightly ; but nothing serious, far less set- 
tled positively.” 

‘* Will you please to tell me, sir, how much 
of your life is serious, and how much is to be 
accepted as levity? For I suppose the inquiry 
I have to make of you amounts just to that, 
and no more.”’ 

*¢Commodore Graham, it would distress 
me much if I were to misunderstand you once 
again to-night ; and you will oblige me deeply 
if you will put any question you expect me to 
answer in its very simplest form.” 

*¢ That I will, sir; that I will! Now, then, 
what are your intentions? ”’ 

‘‘ What are my intentions? ” 

‘* Yes, sir—exactly so; what are your in- 
tentions ? ”’ 

‘* T declare I have so many, on such varied 
subjects, and of such different hues, that it 
would be a sore infliction on your patience, 
were I only to open the budget; and as to 
either of us exhausting it, it is totally out of 
the question. Take your chance of a sub- 
ject, then, and I’ll do my best to enlighten 
you.” 

‘¢ This is fencing, sir ; and it’ doesn’t suit 
me.”” 

‘‘If you knew how very little the whole 
conversation suits me, you’d not undervalue 
my patience.”’ 

‘**T ask you once-again, what are your in- 
tentions as regards my youngest daughter, 
Miss Rebecca Graham? ‘Lhat’s plain speak- 
ing, I believe.” 

‘* Nothing plainer ; and my reply shall be 
equally so. I have none—none whatever.” 

‘** Do you mean to say you never paid her 
any particular attentions ?”’ 

“« Never.” 

‘* That you never took long walks with her 
when at Lyle Abbey, quite alone and unac 
companied ? ”’ 

‘* We walked together repeatedly. I am 
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not so ungrateful as to forget her charming 
companionship.”’ . 

‘¢Confound your gratitude, sir! it’s not 
that I’m talking of. You made advances. 
You—you told her—you said—in fact, you 
made her believe—ay, and you made me be- 
lieve—that you meant to ask her to marry 
you.” , 

‘‘ Impossible !”? said Maitland ; ‘* impossi- 
ble!” 

‘¢ And why impossible? Is it that our re- 
spective conditions are such as to make the 
matter impossible ? ”’ 

‘* T never thought of such an impertinence, 
commodore. When I said impossible, it was 
entirely with respect to the construction that 
could be placed on all my intercourse with 
Miss Graham.” 

‘* And I didn’t go up to your room on the 
morning I left, and ask you to come over to 
Port Graham and talk the matter over with 
me?”’ 

‘* You invited me to your house ; but I had 
not the faintest notion that it was to this end. 
Don’t shake your head as if you doubted me ; 
I pledge you my word on it.” 

‘* How often have you done this sort of 
thing? for no fellow is as cool as you are 
that’s not an old hand at it.”’ 

‘*T can forgive a good deal ”— 

‘‘ Forgive! Ishould think you could for- 
give the people you’ve injured. The ques- 
tion is, Can I forgive? Yes, sir, can I for- 
give?” 

‘¢T declare, it never occurred to me to in- 
quire.” 

‘« That’s enough—quite enough ; you shall 
hear from me. It may take me twenty-four 
hours to find a friend; but before this time 
to-morrow evening, sir, I’li have him.” 

Maitland shrugged his shoulders carelessly, 
and said, ‘* As you please, sir.”’ 

‘It shall be as [ please, sir ; Ill take care 
of that. Are you able to say at present to 
whom my friend can address himself? ’” 

‘Tf your friend will first do me the favor 
to call upon me, I'll be able by that time to 
inform him.” 

“All right. If it’s to be Mark Lyle ”— 

** Certainly not; it could never occur to me 
to make choice of your friend and neighbor’s 
son for such an office.’’ 

** Well, I thought not—I hoped not; and 
I suspected, besides, that the little fellow with 
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the red whiskers—that major who dined one 
day at the Abbey ’’— ¢ 

Maitland’s pale cheek grew scarlet, his eyes 
flashed with passion, and all the consummate * 
calm of his manner gave way as he said, 
‘‘With the choice of my friend, sir, you have 
nothing to do, and I decline to confer further 
with you.”’ 

‘‘ Eh,eh! that shell broke in the magazine, 
did it? I thought it would. I'll be shot but; 
I thought it would!’’ And with a hearty 
laugh, but bitter withal, the old commodore 
seized his hat and departed. 

Maitland was much tempted to hasten after 
the commodore and demand—imperiously de- 
mand—from him an explanation of his last 
words, whose taunt was even more in the 
manner than the matter. Was it a mere 
chance hit, or did the old sailor really know 
something about the relations between him- 
self and M‘Caskey? A second or two of 
thought re-assured him, and he laughed at his 
own fears, and turned once more to the table 
to finish his letter to his friend. 

‘* You have often, my dear Carlo, heard me 
boast, that amidst all the shifting chances and 
accidents of my life, I had ever escaped one 
signal misfortune—in my mind, about the 
greatest that ever befalls a man. I have 
never been ridiculous. This can be my tri- 
umph no longer. The charm is broken! I 
suppose, if I had never come to this blessed 
country, I might have preserved my immu- 
nity to the last; but you might as well try 
to keep your gravity at one of the Policinelle 
combats at Naples as preserve your dignity 
in a land where life is a perpetual joke, and 
where the few serious people are so illogical 
in their gravity, they are the best fun of all. 
Into this strange society I plunged as fearlessly 
as a man does who has seen a large share of 
life, and believes that the human crystal has 
no side he has not noticed; and the upshot 
is, I am supposed to have made warm love to 
a young woman that 1 scarcely flirted with, 
and am going to be shot at te-morrow by her 
father for not being serious in my intentions! 
You may laugh,—you may scream, shout, and 
kick with laughter,—and I almost think I can 
hear you; but it’s a very embarrassing posi- 
tion, and the absurdity of it is more than I 
can face. 

‘* Why did I ever come here? What in- 
duced me ever to put foot in a land where 
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the very natives do not know their own cus- 
toms, and where all is permitted, and noth- 
ing is tolerated? It is too late to ask you to 
come and see me through this troublesome af- 
fair; and indeed my present vacillation is 
whether to marry the young lady or run 
away hodily ; for 1 own to you I am afraid— 
heartily afraid—to fight a man that might be 
my grandfather ; and I can’t bear to give the 
mettlesome old fellow the fun of shooting at 
me for nothing. And worse—a thousand 
times worse than all this—Alice will have 
such a laugh at me! Ay, Carlo, here is the 
sum of my affliction. 

‘¢T must close this, as I shall have to look 





out for some one, long of stride and quick of 


eye, to handle me on the ground. Mean- 
while order dinner for two on Saturday week, 
for I mean to be with you ; and therefore say 
nothing of those affairs which interest us, ‘ ul- 
tra montani.’ I write by this post to M’C. 
to meet me as I pass through Dublin; and, of 
course, the fellow will want money. I shall 
therefore draw on Cipriani for whatever is 
necessary, and you must be prepared to tell 
him the outlay was indispensable. I have 
done nothing, absolutely nothing, here—nei- 
ther seduced man nor woman, und am bring- 
ing back to the cause nothing greater or more 
telling than 
*¢ Norman Mairnanp.”’ 





We are indebted to a friend for the following 
Unpublished Letter, written many years ago by 
Charles Lamb to a bookseller, on receipt of two 
books of verse,—one being ‘‘The Maid of El- 
var,’ by Allan Cunningham, the other .Barry 
Cornwall’s ‘Songs and Dramatic Fragments :’’— 

“‘Thank you for the books. I am ashamed to 
take tythe thus of your press. I am worse to a 
publisher than the two Universities and the Brit. 
Mus.—A. ©. I will forthwith read. B.C. (I 
can’t get out of the A. B.C.) I have more than 
read. Taken alltogether “tis too Lovey—but 
what delicacies! I like most ‘King Death ’°— 
Glorious ’bove all ‘The Lady with the Hundred 
Rings’ — ‘The Owl’—* Epistle to what’s his 
name ’—(Here maybe I’m partial)—‘ Sit down, 
sad soul ’—‘ The Pauper’s Jubilee ’°—(but that’s 
old, and yet ’tis never old)—*The Falcon ’— 
* Féelon’s Wife’ —Damn ‘ Madme Pasty?’ — but 
‘that is borrowed— 


“Apple pie is very good 
And so is apple pasty, 
But —— 

O Lard ! ’tis very nasty.’ 


—but chiefly the Dramatic Fragments—scarce 
three of which should have escaped my Speci- 
mens, had an antique name been prefixed. They 
exceed his first—So much for the nonsense of 

try ; now to the serious business of life. Up 
a court (Blandford Court) in Pall Mall (exactly 
at the back of Marlbro’ ‘House, with iron gate in 
front, and containing 2 houses, at No. 2, did lately 
live Leishman, my taylor. He is moved gome- 
where in the neighborhood—devil knows where. 
Pray find him out.and give him the opposite.—I 
am so much better—tho’ my hand shakes in 
writing it, that after next Sunday, I can well see 


F. and you. Can you throw B. C. in?—Why 
tarry the wheels of my Hogarth ?”’—Aiheneum. 


Tue Round Table of New York, in an article 
entitled ** American Comic Journalism,’’ makes 
the following remarks: ‘‘ It seems strange that 
a country which has produced a Holmes, a Lowell, 
and a Derby should be without a fit journalistic 
exponent of its sense and humor. No people in 
the world have a larger perception of the Iudi- 
crous than the Americans ; yet nowhere else is it 
so difficult to obtain permanent support for a 
strictly humorous illustrated paper. The cause 
of this apparent paradox is somewhat obscure. 
Doubtless, the scarcity of genuinely-humorous 
artists is one strong reason. Our writers are 
ahead of our draughtsmen in the way of fun.” 
The article then gives an account of different 
attempts to establish an American analogue to 
our Punch. There was first the Lantern, edited 
by Mr. John Brougham, and coftributed to by 
Captain Fitzjames O’Brien ; next there was the 
New York Picayune, written in by Mr. Robert 
H. Levison, and illustrated by Frank Bellew ; 
then there was Young America, which lived for 
a year ; and the last and best venture of the 
kind was Vanity Fair, begun in January, 1860, 
but defunct since July, 1868. On the staff of 
Vanity Fair, as writers or artists, were Frank 
Ward, Henry L. Stephens, Ed. F. Mullen, Frank 
Bellew, John McLenan, Sol Eytinge, and Messrs. 
O’Brien, House, Winter, Congdon, Clapp, Stod- 
dard, Arnold, Shanly, Gardette, ‘* Artemus 
Ward,”’ Aldrich, Nicholson, and Leland. Of 
how many of these wits and humorists of Amer- 
ica have our readers heard before? Such is 
fame.— Reader. 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 

Tue Young Chevalier, Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie was distinctively called in his heyday of 
enterprise and youthful bloom and adven- 
turous romance, in contradistinction to the 
Old Pretender, his less energetic and far less 
fascinating sire. But the days came ior 
Charles Edward himself to be known as an 
old Pretender. And they who had known 
and hailed him as the Young Chevalier, could 
hardly believe their eyes, or trust their mem- 
ory, a8 to the seemingly mistaken identity. 

Look on this picture, and on that. Not 
the counterfeit presentment of two brothers, 
but of one and the same man, at no very 
great interval of years. Look on a portrait 
of Prince Charles, in the flush of earliest’ 
manhood, fighting his way to the throne of 
his fathers ; and then of His Royal Highness, 
a refugee on Italian soil, a middle-aged tip- 
pler, bloated and blustering,—or an elderly 
driveller, unregarded, unrespected, and, even 
by them of his own household, unbeloved. 

This picture first,—of Charles as he looked 
when he made his joyous entry into Edin- 
burgh—a day on which 
“You would have thought the very windows 

spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 


Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage.’? * 


And on that day, and inspirited by such a wel- 
come, oh, but the prince was fair to see! 
John Home, the clerical author of “ Doug- 
las,’’ saw him on this occasion, and has left 
the world a copy of his lineaments and 
mien. From that, and other contemporane- 
ous ‘* copy,” we can feed the press. Tall and 
handsome was Prince Charlie, we are told, 
‘“‘as straight as a lance, and as round as an 
egg;” of a fair complexion, delicate but 
ruddy, and slightly freckled. He wore a 
light-colored peruke, ‘‘ the ringlets of which 
descended back in graceful masses, and over 
the front of which his own pale hair was 
neatly combed.’’ His visage is described as 
a perfect oval—his brow as marked with 
“all the intellectual but melancholy lofti- 
ness 80 remarkable in the portraits of his an- 
cestors.”” His neck which was long, but not 
ungracefully so, had, according to the fashion 
of the time, no other covering or incumbrance 
than a slender stock buckled behind. His 
* King Richard IT,, Act V. Sc. 2. 


eyes—we quote from Mr, Chambers’s physi- 
ognomical catalogue raisonné—were ‘ large, 
and rolling, and of a light blue. The fair, 
but not ill-marked eyebrows which sur- 
mounted these features were beautifully 
arched. His nose was round and high, and 
his mouth small in proportion to the rest of 
his features. He was about five feet ten in 
stature, and his body was of that straight and 
round description which is said to indicate, 
not only perfect symmetry, but also the val- 
uable requisites of agility and health.””* He 
excelled, says Lord Mahon (for, in literature 
at least, we stickle for giving Earl Stanhope 
his pre-peerage title of honor), in all manly 
exercises, and was inured to every kind of 
toil, especially long marches on foot, having 
applied himself to field-sports in Italy, and 
become a firstrate walker.t His ‘‘ goodly 
person was enhanced by his graceful man- 
ners : frequently condescending to the most 
familiar kindness, yet always shielded by a 
regal dignity, he had a peculiar talent to 
please and to persuade, and never failed to 
adapt his conversation to the taste or to the 
station of those whom he addressed.” { His 
demeanor might seem to warrant the appli- 
cation to him of what Bacha (in Beaumont 
and Fletcher) testifies of Leucippus :— 
*¢ That in his youth and noble forwardness 

All things are bound together that are kingly, 

A fitness to bear rule—and sovereignty 

Not made to know command.’’ § 
In that agile, lissom form were fascinated 
damsels fain to see one like the herald Mer- 
cury, new-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill— 
and altogether a combination, and a form, 
indeed, where every god did seem to set his 
seal, to give the world assurance of a man.|} 
Or, to resume that Mercurial similitude, and 
eke it out from another classical source :— 


“se Omnia Mercurio similis, vocentque, coloremque, 
Et crines flavos, et membra decora juventes.’’*T 


Cautious Dr. John Byrom witnessed H— 
R— H—’s entry into Manchester, in March, 
1746, and reports that, * to do justice to his 
person, whatever his pretensions may be,** 

* R. Chambers, Hist, Reb., ch. ix. 

+ Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 

+ Mahon, Hist. Engl., ch. xxvi. 

§ Cupid’s Revenge, Act ITI. Sc. 1. 

|| Hamlet, Act TIT, So, 4. 

@ Virgil, Mneid, IV. 559. 

** And who better qualified to appraise the pre- 
tensions of a pretender than Dr. Byrom himself, the 
author of an immortal epigram on that very ‘sab- 
ject? 
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he makes a very graceful and amiable ap- 
pearance; he is fair eomplexioned, well 
shaped, has asensible and comely aspect. To 
account for the beauty of the man beyond 
that of his father, his enemies said here that 
he was the son of a very handsome pastry- 
cook, some say bread-baker, at Paris ; but 
the ladies, smitten with the charms of the 
young gentleman, say that he takes after his 
mother.’’ * 

Not, however, to turn too abruptly to a con- 
trasted portraiture of the prince, in his deg- 
radation and decay, let us glance at him ina 
sort of ** middle passage,”’ as sketched by Sir 
Walter, at the age of about forty or upward. 
“ But either care, or fatigue, or indulgence, 
had brought on the appearance of premature 
old age, and given to his fine features a cast 
of seriousness or even sadness. A noble 
countenance, however, still remained ; and 
though his complexion was altered, and 
wrinkles stamped upon his brow in many a 
melancholy fold, still the lofty forehead, the 
full and well-opened eye, and the well-formed 
nose, showed how handsome in better days he 
must have been. He was tall, but lost the ad- 
vantage of his height by stooping ; and the cane 
which he wore always in his hand, and occa- 
sionally used, as well as his slow though majes- 
tic gait, seemed to intimate that his form and 
limbs felt already some touch of infirmity.” t 

Bishop Forbes tries to refute gainsayers 
and depreciators, by stoutly averring of the 
prince's looks in 1769, that “not a blot, nor 
80 much as a pimple, was in his face, though 
maliciously given out by some as if it were all 
over blotted ; but he isjolly and plump, though 
not to excess, being still agile, and fit for un- 
dergoing toil.”’"{ One is apt to suspect that 
the animus of the phrase “jolly and plump, 
though not to excess ” is akin to that which 
animated Wilkes’s apologist, when contend- 
ing that, although Mr. Wilkes did squint, it 
was not more than a gentleman ought to 
squint, A year later, the prince's person is 
thus portrayed by a more impartial eye-wit- 
ness, though of the more partial sex. “He 
is naturally above the middle size, but stoops 
excessively : he appears bloated and red in 
the face, his countenance heavy aud sleepy, 
which is attributed to his having given in 
to excess of drinking.’’ This observer, Mrs. 


* Remains of John Byrom, IT. 412. aoe 
Society, 1857.) 

t “ Redgauntlet,” vol. ii. ch. x. 

$ Forbes’s Manuscript collections, ete. 





Miller,* does justice to his “ noble presence 
and graceful manner,’’ as well as to the rel- 
iquary tokens imprinted on his face of for- 
mer beauty ; and depicts the poor exile as 
presenting, upon the whole, ‘‘a melancholic, 
mortified appearance.’’ The Italian corre- 
spondents of the English newspapers, at the 
time of his ill-assorted marriage,—he being 
then a morose sot of fifty-two, and his bride 
(Louisa Princess of Stolberg) a radiant girl 
of twenty,—describe him ¢ as extremely cor- 
pulent, owing toa total disuse of exercise, 
and much pimpled in the face,f in conse- 
quence of drinking. So looked in his latter 
days he that had once enthralled the hearts 
of gentle and simple, by his looks and bear- 
ing,—the hearts alike of whole galaxies of 
high-born beauties in the halls of Holyrood, 
and of whole clans of wild Highlandmen on 
their own bleak mountains and moors. 
There is a noteworthy little sort of obiter 
dictum, trivially introduced in the Mémoires 
of Saint-Simon, Duke and Peer : ** [ had al- 
most forgotten to say, that on the last day 
of this year, 1720, a Prince of Wales was 
born at Rome.’’ One might almost suppose 
from the casual style of the “ illustration,” 
that St. Simon, like Mr. Toots, accounted it 
“not of the least consequence.’? The duke 
does, however, go on to report progress, a8 
regards the public reception and welcome ac- 
corded to the little stranger whose birth he 
‘almost forgot’? to put on record. He re- 
lates how the prince was immediately bap- 
tized by the Bishop of Montefiascone, and 
named Charles—and what a great stir the 
event caused in the Holy City—and how the 
pope sent his compliments to their Britannic 
Majesties (not meaning the Hanover make- 
believe), and forwarded to the King of Eng- 
land (not meaning George Guelph) ten thou- 
sand Roman crowns,—and how, as soon as 
the Queen of England (not meaning any of 
that German squad) was able to see com- 
pany, Cardinal Tanora came in state, as rep- 
resentative of the Sacred College, to con- 
gratulate her.§ St. Simon also declares the 
birth of Bonnie Prince Charlie to have made 
much stir at the Court of England, and among 
the priests and Jacobites of that country ; 
adding that, for very different reasons, not 


* “ Letters from Italy,” by a Lady, 1776. 

+ See Chambers, Hist., Reb:, ch. xxxii. 

¢ See, tov, an anecdote in the Second Series of 
Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences, p. 194, 

§ Memoires de Saint-Simon. 
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only the Catholics and Protestants among 
His (pseudo) Majesty’s Opposition were in 
raptures at it, but that nearly all the three 
realms showed as much joy as they dared ; 
not from any attachment to the dethroned 
house, or from actual preference of Stuarts 
to Guelphs, but for the satisfaction of seeing 
the continuance of a royal lineage, with 
which, as a constant quantity to fall back 
upon and appeal to, they could always 
menace and oppose their de facto constitu- 
tional kings. 

As for the exiled Court of Saint-Germain, it, 
too, had within itself its Opposition party. 
It had its exallés and its modérés.* There 
were those who would concede nothing to 
constitutionalism, who would not bate a tittle 
of divine right, and would rather continue to 
see the royal family in exile than purchase 
the crown by concession and compromise. 
And there were those, on the other hand, 
who desired to see James yield to the spirit 
of the times, and make terms with the party 
cf toleration, freedom, and progress. Into 
such a divided court was Charles Edward 
born, and amid such jarring strifes was he 
bred. The narrative of his youth is curicuz, 
remarks M. St. Mare Girardin, ‘‘ et prépare 
habilement l’entrée en scene du _héros.”’ 
One is interested in the ardor and vivacity of 
ce jeune homme, whose conscious destiny makes 
the blood boil in his veins, as his excited im- 
agination, panting and tumultuous, urges 
and spurs him on to a future of adventure 
and romance. ‘‘ Dans cette effervescence de 
jeune homme, le héros de roman semble per- 
cer déja. Les héros de l’histoire ont quelque 
chose de plus calme et de plus sfr.’’ In 
Charles Edward, M. Girardin sees a man bet- 
ter fitted for adventure than for business,— 
rash, brilliant, sure of a brief lease 6f showy 
splendor, but not made for lasting success.t 
The President des Brosses, Voltaire’s lively 
but dignified and not unequally-matched cor- 
respondent, writing in 1740, describes Charles 
as of ‘* far higher worth, and much more be- 
loved by his friends,’ than his younger 
brother, the Duke of. York, whose ‘“ hand- 
some face and pretty manners ’’ made him so 
popular with the many; and M. le Président 
can testify, on the best authority, that Prince 


* Histoire de Charles-Edouard, dernier prince de 
la maison de Stuart, par M, Amedee Pichot. 


+ Essais de Litterature et de Morals, par St. Mare 
Girardin, t, ii. 
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Charles has a kind heart and a high courage ;* 
that he feels warmly for his family misfor- 
tunes ; and that if some day he does not re- 
trieve them, it will tot be for want of intre- 
pidity. ‘They tell me that, having been 
taken, when quite a stripling, to the siege of 
Gaeta by the Spaniards, one day during the 
voyage his hat ‘blew off into the sea. The 
people round him wished to recover it. * No,’ 
cried he, ‘ do not take that trouble: I will 
some day go the same way my hat has gone, 
if things remain as they are.’”’ | One short 
iustre added to his age would see the prince 
making his entry in triumph into Edinburgh, 
when and where 


All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him: your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets’ her baby cry, . 
While she chats him: the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him ; stalls, bulks, 
windows, — 
Are smothered up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions : all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. . . 
. . .Veiled dames 
Commit the war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wanton 
spoil 

Of Pheebus’ burning kisses: such a pother, 
As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, 
Were slyly crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful posture.t 
One historian of the Rebellion, who notes 
that Charles approached Holyrood House by 
the same path over which George IV., sev- 
enty-seven years later, was drawn, in his 
daily progresses from Dalkeith, remarks that 
the ‘* modern sovereign, as he went over the 
same ground in his splendid chariot, was be- 
held with respect, as the chief magistrate of 
the nation; but the boot of Charles. was 
dimmed, as hé passed along, with kisses and 
tears.’"§ For an excited crowd saw in him 
the commander and object of an extraordinary 
enterprise—a young prince unfortunate in 
his birth and (hitherto) in his prospects, but 
making apparently one manly effurt to re- 
trieve what was lost,—the descendant of those 
time-honored persons by whose sides the an- 

* His courage was called in question after Cullo- 
den, mainly on the evidence of Chevalier Johnstone ; 
which evidence was well sifted, if not shaken to 
pieces, by Sir Walter Scott, both in his review of 


‘‘Home’s Life,” and in his Annotations appended to 
Waverley. 
+ Des Brosses, L’Italie il y,a Cont Ans. 
tCoriolanus, Act. LI, Se. 1, 
§R, Chambers, Hist. Reb., ch. ix. 
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cestors of those who saw him had fought at 
Bannockburn and Flodden ; the representa- 
tive of a family peculiarly Scottish, but which 
seemed to have been deprived of its birthright 
by the machinations of the hated English.* 
Hinc ille lachryme on his well-kissed boot. 

But thongh Scotland might seem won, 
there was England to subdue—there was all 
England not to be subdued. The battle of 
Preston was gained ; but there was a battle 
of Culloden to follow. And then would come 
the long romance of hair-breadth escapes and 
extremest privations—and then the longer 
desolation of life without hope, without sym- 
pathy, without respect, without self-respect, 
without all that should accompany old age, 
and soothe the pangs of an embittered mem- 
ory. 

It took a long time to reconcile him to the 
conviction that all was lost now, for the 
Stuarts and their cause. Reconciled to it, 
indeed, he never was ; but as years rolled by, 
and friends dicd away, or dropped off, the 
conviction became a presence which was not 
to be put by—an ever-lengthening and dark- 
ening shadow to overshade the evening of 
his life. 

So long as the faintest chance remained of 
aid from France, Charles Edward was all en- 
ergy and importunity in his appeals to her 
intervention. Many and deep were the mor- 
tifieations he had to endure at the hands of 
the French Court, from cold obstruction, and 
hope deferred, and promises broken, and per- 
_ emptory repulses, and degrading dismissal. 

It is at Versailles that Scotland’s living 
laureate of the Cavaliers pictures the refugee 
prince, absorbed in dismal reverie on the an- 
niversary of Culloden :— 


‘* Suppliant-like forarms depending on a false and 
foreign court, 

Jostled by the flouting nobles, half their pity, 
half their sport. 

Forced to hold a place in pageant, like a royal 
prize of war, 

Walking with dejected features close behind his 
Victor’s car, 

Styled an equal—deemed a servant—fed with 
hopes of future gain— 

Worse by far is fancied freedom than the captive’s 
clanking chain.”’ F 


His final arrest and imprisonment, at the 
instance of the English Government, made a 
great noise in Paris in particular, and there- 


*Thid., pp. 88 sqg., ed. 1847, 
¢ Aytoun, Charles Edward at Versailles. 


fore throughout Christendom at large. Vol- 
taire writes with marked sympathy toward 
le prince Edouard on this occasion—relating 
of H.R. H., that, having taken refuge in 


‘France, and finding himeelf at last compelled 


to leave that country, for the satisfaction of 
the English, who insisted upon it as a condi- 
tion of the treaty of peace—his ‘‘ courage, 
aigri par tant de secousses, ne voulut pas 
plier sous la necessité. He resisted remon- 
strances, entreaties, commands, and claimed 
the performance of the French Court’s prom- 
ise not toabandon him. At length it became, 
or seemed to become, necessary to interfere 
with the personal liberty and tongue-license 
of this fractious guest. ‘* On se crut obligé 
de se saisir de sa personne.’” So he was ar- 
rested, garrotté, clapped into prison, and 
anon burried out of France. ‘** Ce fut 1d,” 
is Voltaire’s pitying commentary, inspired 
by a last sigh for the Stuarts, ** ce fut 1a le 
dernicr coup dont la destinée accabla une gén- 
ération de rois pendant trois cent années.” * 
Paris was all in commotion, by Jacobite ac- 
counts, when the arrest was accomplished. 
It would appear that a mob was feared, for 
there were guardsall {rom the prince’s house to 
the Pont Royal, and above two thousand men 
in arms there and about the Opera [ouse,— 
on alizhting at which the prince was seized ,— 
with six regiments ready at call. A great 
many French gentlemen, we are told, were 
put into the Bastille that night and next day 
for speaking of the arrest ; ** the people got 
all up in the opera to come out, but the doors 
were shut; everybody high and low was in 


tears, and I could not imagine the French 


were 80 fond of anything but theif own king. 
The Count de Biron went from the Palais 
Royal to Court that night, and when the 
news was told, the queen, the dauphin, the 
dauphiness, and all the madams, threw down 
their knives, and there was not one word 
spoke.’’t According to this narrator, Charles 
was humiliated by circumstances of great 
indignity in the process of arrest—the guards 
breaking his sword in the scabbard, snatch- 
ing the little pistols from his side-pockets, 
and not only carrying him off ‘* without his 
feet touching the ground,’’ but, when they 
got him to the Palais Royal, binding bim with 
a rope like a common criminal, and transfer- 

* Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV., cli, xxv. 

+ Account of the Arrest of Prince Charles, in Re- 
rp of John Byrom (Chetham Society, 1857), II. 

sq. 
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ring him to a‘ little dark hole in the high 
tower ”’ at Vincennes, which, he said, was not 
quite so good as his bothies in the Highland 
glens. ‘‘ You may depend upon the truth of 
this paper, because I had it from the Governor 
of Vincennes and others of absolute credit, 
though it is treason now to say that he was 
tied or ill-used.”’* It was a great sensation 
scene altogether, and the sensation had a run 
of many days, not on the French stage alone. 

For example, midway in December, 1748, 
we have Horace Walpole writing to his 
namesake, the minister at Florence, ‘‘ I con- 
clude your Italy talks of nothing but the 
Young Pretender’s imprisonment at Vin- 
cennes. Idon’t know whether he bea Stuart, 
but I am sure by his extravagance he has 
proved himself of English extraction! What 
a mercy that we had him not here! witha 
temper s0 impetuous and obstinate as to pro- 
voke a French government when in their 
power, what would he have done with an 
English government in his power ? ’’f 

Horace found a deal to tell about the prince 
in the sequel of his checkered career, espe- 
cially in connection with his nuptials and 
their untoward reeult. Horace retails every 
rumor with relish as it flies. In 1765 he 
writes, ‘* We believe past all doubt that the 
Pretender’s eldest son is turned Protestant, 
in earnest so; and in truth [ think he could 
have no other reason now. What is more 
wonderful, and yet believed, is, that he came 
over and abjured in St. Martin’s Church, in 
London. . . . He declares he will never 
marry, and his reason does him honor: that 
he may not leave England embroiled.” { Next 
year, Walpole congratulates Mann on the 
success of his interposition (by order of the 
English Court) to prevent the Pope from ac- 
knowledging Charles Edward, on the decease 
of the Chevalier de St. George, as King of 
England. With his congratulations, how- 
ever, Horace is free to own that, as an Eng- 
lishman, he is very indifferent about the mat- 
ter—considering it below.such a nation as 
England to trouble its head ‘* whether an old 
mumper at Rome calls a wretched fugitive 
Ré d’ Inghilterra or Principe di Galles. For 
the poor lad’s followers, it is important, and 
anything is lucky for them that prevents their 
going to Tyburn for him. To himself, in- 

* Account of the Arrest of Prince Charles, p. 469. 
m Walpole’s Complete Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 


t Walpole to Mann, Aug. 12, 1765. 
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deed, it is cruel to be refused an empty title 
by an old Dervish for whom he lost the real- 
ity. Rome is the only spot on earth where 
he can exist decently, as at least he would 
take the pas of many saints. To call him 
Prince of Wales, and refuse him the kingsbip, 
is an absurdity worthy of an Irish patriarch.’** 
First and last, the experiences of Charles Ed- 
ward in the Holy City are pitiful enough. 
Less sad, to those who cared for his credit, 
or were loyal to his house, was his aspect at 
Culloden itself than at this stage of his de- 
cline and fall. Less sad when at Culloden 
itself 
‘* his features wore the same 
Pallid cast of deep foreboding as the First one of 
his name ; 
Ay, as gloomy as his sunset, though no Scot his 
life betrayed 


Better plunge in blood-stained glory, than go 
down in shame and shade.’’ 


But now, in his retirement within the do- 
mains and under the protection of the Holy 
See,— 


* He is sunk in wine’s oblivion for whom High- 
land blood was shed, 

Whom the wretched cateran shelterd, with a 
price‘upon his head.’’ t 


Seen at Rome in the decline of life ehee 
quantum mutatus is Charles Edward ab illo 
who was Bonnie Prince Charlie once, the 
Young Chevalier that took all hearts by storm. 
The extent of the change, the gradual com- 
pletion of the contrast, is a theme in the phi- 
losophy of human nature for a Crabbe to mor- 
alize upon :— 


‘* Minutely trace man’s life ; year after year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 
And then, tho’ some may in that life he strange, 
Yet there appears no vast or sudden change? | 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 


‘* But let these binding links be all destroyed, 
All that through years he suffered or enjoyed ; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the youth, and he is shus when old ; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, 

And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 
Pain mixed with pity in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise.’’¢ 


Mr. Buckle stigmatizes the elderly prince as 
a slave to vices which seemed hereditary in 
that family, and consuming his life in an un- 
* Walpole to Mann, Feb. 9, 1766. 
tOgilby, Highland Minstrelsy. 
$¢Crabbe’s Tales, The Parting Hour. 
‘ 
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itied and ignominious obscurity. ‘* After 
he death of his father in 1766, this abject 
creature, who called himself King of Eng- 
land, went to Rome, and took to drinking. 
In 1779, Swinburne saw him at Florence, 
where he used to appear every night at the 
opera, perfectly drunk ;* and in 1787, only 
the year before he died, he continued the 
same degrading practice.’ ¢ Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall describes him in 1779 as exhibiting 
to the world ‘‘ a very humiliating spectacle ’’ 
—led in every night by domestics to the back 
part of his box at the theatre, ‘* where he lay 
concealed, on account of his infirmities ; rarély 
coming forward to view.’’ Sir Nathaniel took 
his station, however, at the head of a private 
staircase, to secure a good view of the prince 
as he left the house: ‘* I could not help, as I 
looked at him, recollecting the series of dan- 
gers and escapes which he underwent, or ef- 
fected for successive months, among the Heb- 
rides, after his defeat at Culloden. . . . His 
whole figure, paralytic and debilitated, pre- 
sented the appearance of great bodily de- 
cay.” t 
Were all his wanderings to end here, and to 
end thus? Was the Wanderer of the Heb- 
rides to collapse at last into this inert mass 


of degraded imbecility ? Gloomy enough may 
have been his endurances as a Highland out- 
castand starving fugitive ; but the gloom had 
more than a tinge of romance about it, of 
chivalric feeling, and generoussacrifice. But 
in his retirement in. Italy, thirty years later, 
we sce,tv apply a line of Wordsworth’s,— 


«The Wanderer lost in more determined gloom.” § 


His character had darkened with his fortunes, 
as Lord Mahon says: a long train of disap- 
pointments and humiliations working ona fiery 
mind, spurred it almost into frenzy, and de- 
graded it. Edmund Burke’s latest biographer, 
describing the year 1750, and the then vanish- 
ing quantity of Jacobitism in England, whose 
‘country gentlemen were ready enough to 
drink and hunt for the Stuarts, but had no 
inclination to die for the unfortunate race,’’ 
and who, though they not only passed their 

* Swinburne’s Courts of Europe, i. 253 sq. 

+See a letter from Sir J. E. Smith, written from 
Naples in March, 1787, in Smith’s Correspondence, 
vol. i, p. 208. Another letter written as early as 
1761 (Grenville Papers, vol. i. p. 366), describes 
‘“‘the Young Pretender always drunk.” — Buckle, 
Hist. of Civilization in Eng., vol. i. p. 404. 

} Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, by Sir 
N. W. Wraxall, vol. i. p. 298 (1815). 

§ Evening Voluntaries. 
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glasses over their water decanters, and wore 
tartan hunting-coats, but actually went so far 
as to dress their hounds also in tartan, and to 
ride hurrahing after a red fox, were yet void 
of the ‘* generous loyalty of the old Cava- 
liers,’’ and are contemptuously dismissed as 
‘‘ these last despicable supporters of heredi- 
tary right’? —of these men and times it is 
that Mr. Macknight is treating when he 
writes of Charles Edward, ‘‘ the poor deluded 
prince, who there is good evidence for beliey- 
ing to have been in the September of this year 
in London, might well, on seeing with his 
own eyes that all was lost, fly from the king- 
dom of his ancestors in deep despair, and 
drink himself to death in his Italian retreat.’’* 
A long trace of darkness, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s words, overshadowed the subsequent 
life of a man, who, in his youth, showed him- 
self so capable of great undertakings ; the 
latter pursuits and habits of this unhappy 
prince being ‘* those painfully evincing a 
broken heart, which seeks refuge from its 
own thoughts in sordid enjoyments.”’¢ Do 
we not read of Cicero himself’, in the decline 
of life and hope and influence, that * in this 
uneasy state, when he had nothing to rouse 
his virtue or excite his ambition, it is not 
strange that he sunk into a life of indolence 
and pleasure, and the intemperate love of 
wine’? 

** Jam vino querens, jam somno fallere curam.’’§ 


Family discord—to recur to Scott’s apologetic 
preface— came, in Charles Edward’s case, to 
add its sting to those of disappointed ambi- 
tion ; || and the adventurous, the gallant, the 
handsome prince, the leader of ‘a race of 
pristine valor, whose romantic qualities may 
be said to have died along with him, notori- 
ously yielded, in his latter days, to ** those 
humiliating habits of intoxication, in which 
the meanest mortals seek to drown the recol- 
lection of their disappointments and niiseries. 
Under such circumstances, the unhappy prince 
lost the friendship even of those faithful fol- 
lowers who had most devoted themselves to his 
misfortunes, and was surrounded, with some 
honorable exceptions, by men of a lower de- 
scription, regardless of the character which 


* Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke, I. 47. 

+ Introduction to Redgauntlet. 

$ Middleton, Life of Cicero, final section. 

§ Horat. Serm. 

{| It was not till the death of his father in 1766 
that he returned to Rome, and became reconciled to 
his brother.—Mahon, Hist, of Eng., ch. xxx. 
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he was himself no longer able to protect.” * 
As the reluctance of the French Court to be- 
friend him actively became more apparent to 
Charles, he lost, as Mr. Chambers remarks, 
his former tone of moderation: every high 
passion, on being thwarted in its object, raises 
irritation, and it is from this disappointment 
that the historian just named dates a revolu- 
tion in Charles’s character which has made 
it almost impossible to recognize, in his mid- 
dle life and age, the ‘* manly, clement, and 
heroic youth who led the Highland army in 
1745,’’ | Lord Mahon justly traces his habit 
of drinking to the period of his Highland ad- 
ventures and escapes, when a dram of whis- 
key might sometimes supply the want of food 
and of rest :—thus was the habit acquired 
and, once acquired, it continued, after’ the 
cause of it had ceased, and even grew amidst 
the encouragement of his exiled friends. The 
earliest hint Lord Mahon finds of this vice 
in Charles, is in a letter of April, 1747, 
addressed to Lord Dunbar, but only signed 
by the initial of the writer. It alleges that 
an Irish Cordelier, named Kelly, has of late 
been much in the pritce’s society and confi- 
dence ; that Kelly loves good wine with all 


the fervor of a monk, and that by this means 
* His Royal Highness’s character in point of 


sobriety has been a little blemished.’’ A cen- 
tury before, Lord Clarendon reproaches the 
banished loyalists with intemperance,f at all 
times the fatal resource of poverty and sor- 
row; but the prince who could not relieve 
tlem by his bounty should at least have for- 
borne from degrading them by his example. $) 

There is something of interest in noting from | 
time to time, as they casually occur, some of 
the occasions on which, during Charles’s pri- 
vations in the Highlands, he sought or ob- 
tained relief from the bottle or the bowl,—and 
s» unconsciously formed a habit that was 
eventually ruinous to his peace and to his 
reputation. For instance, in Balshair’s nar- 
rative of his sojourn in the Long Island, we 
read, ** Te called a dram, being the first ar- 
ticle of a Highland entertainment ; which be- 
ing over, he called for meat.’’ ‘ The Young 
Gentleman advises Edward Burke to fill the 
bowl. . . . Then we began with our bowl, 


* Introduction to Redgauntlet. 

+Chambers’ Hist. of the Rebellion of 1745-6, 
ch. xxx. 

} Life of the Earl of Clarendon, by himself, vol. 
i. p. 353, ed. 1827. 


an See Mahon, vol, iii. pp. 351 sq., and Appendices, 
1853. 
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frank and free. ... We continued this 
drinking for three days and three nights. 
He still had the better of us, and even of 
Boisdale himself, notwithstanding his being as 
able a bowlsman, I dare say, as any in Scot- 
land.”** As Kingsburgh’s guest, in Skye, 
he expressed himself highly delighted with the 
toddy his host brewed for him in a small china 
punch-bowl, which was emptied over and over 
again, until Kingsburgh felt it his ungracious 
duty to urge a withdrawal ‘* to-bed, to-bed, 
to-bed,’”? which Charles opposed, moving as 
amendment ‘‘ another bowl.”” Kingsburgh re- 
sisted. Charles insisted. And at last they 
came, if not to blows, at least to breakage, 
for a tussle about the bowl ensned, which 


,| caused the fracture of that little vessel,— 


Charles retaining one fragment of it in his 
hands, and Kingsburgh the other. In which 
admired disorder the good meeting was per- 
force broken up. 

On resorting to Lochiel’s hovel, at Mella- 
neuir, on the mainland, where an anker of 
whiskey awaited him, the prince, ‘‘ upon his 
entry, took a hearty dram, which he pretty 
often called for thereafter, to drink his friends’ 
healths.’’ In an old boat on the river Locky 


,|at night, six bottles of brandy were produced 


hy Clunes Cameron. ‘* Will your Royal 
Highness take a dram?’’ asked Lochiel. 
‘**Oh,”. said the prince, ‘can you have a 
dram here? ... Come let us have it.” 
Whereupon three bottles were drunk. Be- 
fore the prince next ‘‘ called for a drawn” the 
three remaining bottles were broken, in the 
burry of ferrying the crazy boat over the 
‘river—a loss that Charles laid to heart sin- 
cerely enough. 

During his sojourn in the forest-house of 
Glencorldale in South Uist, the prince would 
often ‘$ step inte a by-chamber, which served 
as a pantry, and, when he stood in need of 
it, put the bottle of brandy to his head with- 
out ceremony.’’ Parson Forbes relates how 
Charles ‘* made a plentiful supper ”’ (washed 
down ad interim by ‘twa bottles of sma’ 
beer“) with Kingsburgh and his wife—and 
how supper over, His Royal Highness, accord- 
ing to the orthodox fomula, for such occasions 
made and provided (and acted up to, as well), 
‘* ealled for a dram,’’ and upon the bottle of 
brandy being duly produced, ‘‘ he said he 
would fill the glass for himself, ‘ for,’ said 


‘he, ‘ I have learned in my skulking to take a 


*Lyon in mourning, MS, 


V. 192. Quoted in 
Chambers, 291, ed. 1847. 
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hearty dram.’ He filled up a bumper, and | was the case.”” Too often by some seven days 
drank it off to the happiness and prosperity | in the week, one is constrained to fear. For 
of his landlord and landlady.’?* These and the answer Charles practically gave to the 
other like circumstances, as Mr. Robert Cham- | song-bovk query, Which is the properest day 
bers remarks, are mentioned by the reporters, | to drink? was identical with the comprehen- 
without apparently the remotest idea that the | sive conclusions of that chanson itsclf. He 
habits of the prince were in danger of being | abhorred invidious distinctions in such a case, 


permanently affected; but their value as 
testimony is not the less on that sonnat | 
‘* Charles had previously, like most natives | 
of Southern Europe, been unaccustomed to 
liquor. Onsuch a person the drinking cus- 
toms of the people amongst whom he fell were 
calculated to have a fatal effect. It would 
also appear, from what we every day see 
amongst the miserably poor, that there is a 
condition of defective physical comfort in 
which alcohol presents itself as a remedy and 
compensation, and in that character is scarcely 
to be resisted by human weakness. This law 
is of course as ready to operate upon a prince, | 
suddenly reduced to personal misery, as upon | 
a wretch who has long known it, and perhaps | 
even more so. Probably the habits originally ° 
contracted under physical discomfort were, 
in the prince’s case, revived and confirmed 
afterwards under the anguish of a disap- 
pointed and exasperated spirit, which had un- 
fortunately not been trained to look for supe- 
rior consolations.’’ ¢ 

The testimonies to his weakness for the bot- 
tle and the bowl multiply portentously with 
advancing years. In 1755 the Jacobite par- 
ty in England received from one Dawkins a 
very unfavorable account of the prince’s man- 
ner of life, as that of a systematic debauchee, 
whose excesses imperilled not only his health | 
but his very existence. In 1769, he caused 
prodigious scandal, and dealt the Stuart cause 
a heavy blow and great discouragement, by 
dismissing all his Seotch attendants while | 
himself in a drunken fit, and supplying their 
place with Italians. Extenuating reports 
are extant of this and similar incidents in the | 
life of a confirmed sot; but the most favora- 
ble of them, that by Bishop Forbes, for exam- | 
ple, allow it to be * true, indeed, that the | 
k— has been in use, for some time past, to | 
call frequently for t’other glass of wine at | 
dinner and supper ’’—though, as the loyal 
allegators maintain, ‘* not from any liking to 
liquor, but like one absent in mind, when he | 
met with things that vexed him, as too often | 








| 

* Lyon in Mourning, iii. 589, ii. 209 (Clanran- | 
ald’s Journal, Forbes’s MS. collections, ete. ). 
¢ Chambers’s Hist. of Rebel. of ’45, p. 403. 


and anything like undue preference of one 
day over another. Let all the days of the 
week share and share alike, and let none be 
left out, no, not one. 

Women, as well as wine, marred the wel- 
fare and hampered the movements of the 
prince. His perverse adherence to his ob- 
noxious mistress, the Walkinshaw,—not, he 
strenuously declared, out of any violent pas- 
sion for her, but because he would not be die- 
tated to,—cost him some of his best friends, 
when days were dark and friends were few. 
As to matters matrimonial, Charles had, in 
his youth, formed the resolution of marrying 
only a Protestant princess. But in 1772, at 
the age of fifty-two, he wedded a Roman Cath- 
olic bride, of twenty ; and for a few years the 
Count and Countess of Albany, as they were 
alled, managed to ‘* rub along’ together at 
Florence, *¢ a harsh husband and a faithless 
wife ;’’ until at length, in 1780, tired out by 
the prince's peculiarities, and attracted from 
another quarter, the lady cloped. Alferi 
received her with, rather tvo literally, open 
arms. M. Villemain remarks on tlie ‘* some- 
thing singular’’ in Alfieri’s destiny, in con- 
nection with this elopement business. Cet 
ardent ami de la liberté found himself bound 
by ties to one who had been wife of the Pre- 
tender to England’s crown,—** of that Prince 
Edward who 80 bravely uplifted the doomed 
banner of the Stuarts, in the plains of Scot- 
land ;—who was conquered ,—wandered about 
Europe,—married—and came to Florence to 
die in obscurity, betrayed by the wife of his 
choice. Singular enough! Alfieri, that ar- 
dent enemy to arbitrary power, in order to 
indulge a passion that morality rebukes, in- 
voked against the last of the Stuarts a sort 
of coup d'état by which the unhappy prince 
was deprived of the society of a companion, 
his conduct toward whom is charged with 

uilt.”’ * 

On the last day of the year 1780, Horace 
Walpole thanked Sir Horace Mann much for 
what he calls the curious history of the Count 
and Countess of Albany ;—appending to his 


| much thanks, this ethical annex: «What a 
'wretched conclusion of a wretched family! 


Surely no royal race was ever so drawn to 
the dregs! ’’} And that miscellaneous read- 
ers of Walpole’s by no means private and: 
confidential correspondence might be at no 


* Villemain, Tableau du XVIII™E Siecle, t. iii. 
t Walpole to Mann, Dec. 31, 1780. 
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Joss to understand the historical allusion, and 
appreciate the moral reflection, Horace ‘ub- 
joined a foot-note explanatory, which runs 
thus: ‘¢ The Pretender’s wife complaining to 
the Great Duke [of Florence] of her bus. 
band’s beastly behavior to her, that prince 
contrived her escape into a convent, and 
thence sent her to Rome, where she was pro- 
tected by the Cardinal of York, her husband's 
brother.”” On the second day of the new 
year, Horace is regaling my Lady Ossory 
with this bonne bouche of scandal, fresh as im- 
ported from the manufactory, at Florence it- 
self. ‘* The ancient sovereigns of this isle are 
come to a non plus too. The Countess of 
Albany is retired into a convent. You know 
they live at Florence. Last St. Andrew’s 
Day, who is the favorite saint there too, the 
count got so beastly drunk, that at night 
every filthy consequence ensued. The count- 
ess complaining, he tore her hair, and endeav- 
ored to strangle her. Her screams alarmed 
the family, and saved her. She privately ac- 
quainted the Great Duke, and by his author- 
ity and connivance, she contrived to take 
shelter in a convent, declaring she will never 
return to her husband again, who has in vain 
reclaimed her from the Great Duke.’’* More 
than three years afterwards the same pink 


of polite letter-writers tells the same news- 


loving countess his latest from Florence : 
‘* Florence is the nearest spot whence I hear 
any news. The dying Pretender has acknowl- 
edged his natural daughter [by Miss Walk- 
inshaw] Lady Charlotte Stuart, and created 
her Duchess of Albany, and declared her bis 
heiress. I heard a report sometime ago in 
town, that his queen, as soon as she is dowa- 
ger, intends to come to England, and marry 
Alfieri, who is or was here, being sent out 
of Rome at the instance of the Cardinal of 
York.’ | Subsequent epistles abound in 
references to dowager and natural daughter, 
after the decease of ce dernier des Stuart. But 
it isonly with any casual reference to Charles 
himself that our further citations from Wal- 
pole are concerned. As where he tells Lady 
Ussory that the King of Sweden, when last 
in Florence, found the Count of Albany in-a 
wretched condition, destitute even of an ex- 
ehequer to pay his household and that His 
Majesty ‘* imparted his sympathy at the op- 
era—to whom think you, madam? only to 
the minister of the count’s rival ;’? {—that 
is, to Sir Horace Mann, envoy to the Court 
of Florence, of bis Britannic Majesty, George 
the Third, Defender of the Faith, and other 
good things, in the Stuart's room and stead. 
Or where mention is made of the validity ac- 
corded to Charles Edward’s testamentary dis- 


* Walpole to the Countess of Ossory. Jan. 2, 1781. 
t Walpole to Lady Ossory, Aug. 19, 1784. 
_ tlbid., Nov. 12, 1784. 





positions, by papal authority: ‘The pan- 
tomime carrying on at Florence ana Rome is 
entertaining. So the pope, who would not 
grant the title of king to the Pretender, al- 
lows his no-Majesty to have created a Duch- 
ess ; and the Cardinal of York, who is but a 
rag of the Papacy, and who must think his 
brother a king, will not allow her title! 
Well! it is well they have not power to do 
worse, nor can spill the blood of others in 
their foolish squabbles.” * 

The creating his daughter Duchess of Al- 
bany, which Lord Mahon calls ** the last ex- 
ercise of an expiring prerogative,”’ was con- 
sequent upon the secession of his wife, and 
his reception of that daughter into the de- 
serted home. The young lady was about 
twenty at the time, and survived her father 
only one year. Her presence in the house 
was the one consolation of his sexagenarian 
solitude, unless we take account of his doting 
interest in the prophecies of Nostradamus. 
To the last he cherished a flickering hope in 
the possibility of a summons to England, to 
accomplish in the eighteenth century a not 
less Glorious Restoration than his namesake 
and great-uncle enjoyed in the seventeenth. 
That he might obey the summons at an hour’s 
notice, nay, without half an hour’s delay, the 
poor old prince kept a strong hox, containing 
twelve thousand sequins, under his hed. 

When he returned to Rome with his daugh- 
ter in 1785, it was as a confirmed invalid, 
who had already, and more than once, been 
given over asadead man. But he dragged 
on the lengthening chain of existence some- 
how, until the opening month of 1788, when 
a paralytic stroke removed him from the land 
of the living. It was a centenary of mourn- 
ful import to the Stuarts, that of 88. And 
the day of his death was a tragical anniver- 
sary in the annals of that house—the thirtieth 
of January. So averse, indeed, were the dead 

rince’s attendants from recognizing the om- 
inous identity of date with that of his great- 
grandfather's execution at Whitehall, that 
the thirty-first of January was publicly an- 
nounced to have been the actual day of Charles 
Edward's death. 

His brother, the cardinal,—who afterward 
lived and died a pensioner of the house of 
Hanover,—performed the funeral rites at Fras- 
cati, whence the coffin was fterward removed 
to St.Peter’s at Rome. And there a monu- 
ment was erected—at the charges, it is said, 
of the same safely-enthroned house of Han- 
over—and from the chisel of Canova, in me- 
moriam, not only of Charles the Third, but of 
his father James the Third, and of his brother 
Ilenry the Ninth, all three of them titular 
(though neither by act of men, nor by grace 
of God) kings of England. 


* Walpole to Mann, Jan. 4, 1785. 
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From The Boston Transcript. 

TO THE LOYAL LADIES OF THE LAND. 

We are in the fourth year of a civil war 
unexampled in history, not only for the great 
principles at stake, but for the magnitude of 
its expenditures and for the sacrifices it has 
demanded or will demand, sooner or later, 
from the people. After the precious blood 
that kas been poured out for the great idea of 
national integrity and honor, in this stupen- 
dous struggle,—after the substantial successes 
that have been achieved, over and above all 
drawbacks,—with the Border States and the 
whole western bank of the Mississippi secured 
to freedom, and the great river itself com- 
manded at all points by our gunboats,—it 
will not be supposed that any loyal man or 
woman would have the country bate one jot 
of its high resolve and indomitable effort, un- 
til over every inch of national territory the 
flag of the Union shall once more peacefully 
float. To live to see this is the hope and the 
prayer of all generous and patriotic hearts. 

But there is,one consideration that brings to 
the thoughtful and forecasting friends of the 
republic the deepest anxiety and regret. Ata 
time when the lives of nearly half a million of 
our best and bravest young men are jeoparded 
in the field or in the camp,—when many thou- 
sands of the wounded are languishing or dying 
in hospitals, and thousands of gallant soldiers, 
crippled or disabled in previous campaigns, 
are limping through our streets, frequently 
destitute and poorly clad,—we see such a 
spectacle of extravagance, expense, and osten- 
tation exhibited in the attire of many ofjthe 
ladies of the land as seems to mock with its 
heartless parade the bereaved affections and 
the mutilated persons of those to whom the 
war, instead of bringing prosperity and wealth, 
has brought only sacrifice and disaster. 

To cater to this unseasonable appetite for 
show,—to enable the frivolous, the inconsid- 
erate, and the self-secking to go clad in silks 
and ermines,—our foreign importations are 
stimulated to an unhealthy and unparalleled 
extent, and millions in gold are needlessly 
sent out of the country, at a time when all 
the sinews of war are wanted to help our suc- 
cess in the field, and to fortify the Govern- 
ment against that financial embarrassment 
which always eventually brings in its train 
political and military debility and demorali- 
zation. The present immediate consequence 
is an enormous rise in all the necessaries of 
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life, distressing to the poor, and visiting with 
alarm and anxiety thousande of households. 
Material results still more pernicious are in 
all probability pending. 

But worse than any merely material dam- 
age or disaster is the lowering of the tone of 
the public morals, the withdrawing of the at- 
tention of the active and the enterprising from 
the urgent needs of the war to the poor am- 
bitions which wealth enables them to gratify, 
and the introduction of a spirit of emulation, 
not as to who shall do most to help save the 
country, but who shall get rich the fastest, 
and enable wife and daughter to make the 
most astounding display. 

Let it not be thought that we would insin- 
uate that the gentler sex are alone culpable 
for this state of things, or that we regard 
them exclusively as guilty of extravagance. 
But in their case we can see and measure the 
evil. It is on the outside, palpable, glaring, 
obvious. It meets us in the street, and flaunts 
itself even in the house of prayer. Its exam- 
ple is constantly operating to aggravate the 
consequences that are flowing and must con- 
tinue to flow, in ever-increasing volume, from 
the acts of that reckless folly which in time 
of war makes the luxurious importations of a 
people exceed threefold their exports. 

Probably there are twenty thousand wo- 
men in our large cities who could, by the ef- 
fect of their example, and by an organized 
combination in favor of an economical reform 
in respect to dress, bring down the price of 
gold twenty per cent. within three months. 
Surely there are good women and true, numer- 
ous enough, and bold enough, to defy all the 
sneers of interested or apathetic parties, to 
brave all imputations of Quixotism or any 
other ism, and at least by the experiment of 
discountenancing both by example and pre- 
cept that pitiless and short-sighted selfishness 
which would eagerly lavish hundreds of dol- 
lars on a new spring wardrobe, but would 
grudge a poor ten-dollar bill to help save 
from starvation our suffering co-patriots of 
East Tennessee. 

The time bas come when not only our 
country’s peril, but every consideration of 
interest and humanity, calls upon the la- 
dies of the land to exert themselves, and 
that speedily, to arrest the tendency that is 
leading to so much suffering and sapping the 
energies and very life-blood of the nation. 
When Germany, wasted by Napoleon’s inva- 
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sions, called out in her anguish for help, the 
women nobly came forward and gave up, not 
only their jewels, but every luxury and every 
adornment inconsistent with the strictest econ- 
omy. At the South, already, women bred to 
affluence have encountered privation and des- 
' titution, nay, gone shoeless and meanly clad, 
in order that their armies might be supplied 
with food and raiment. Shall they do so 
much for rebellion and slavery, and shall our 
Northern women shrink from equal sacrifices 
in the great cause of country, humanity, and 
freedom? Surely no. They only require 
that some practicable way should be pointed 
out, through which they may accomplish, or 
strive to accomplish, the end desired. 

The way is by organizing a grand Loyal 
Ladies’ League, composed of women who, 
braving all ridicule and misconstruction, are 
willing to pledge themselves to maintain, 


while this war lasts, a decent economy in their | 


attire ;—to discourage the importation of 
those expensive foreign fabrics for dress and 
furniture, the use of which sends gold out of 
the country with no corresponding benefit to 
the people ;—to discountenance by all the 


means in their power that extravagance | 


which grumbles at the calls for aid to sanitary 
commissions, recruiting funds, and sufferers 
from the war, but thinks little of brushing 
our sidewalks with its expensive silks, or of 
spending on a single dress an amount that 
would support for a whole year the family of 
a soldier slain in battle. The way is simple 
and feasible, calling for no other sacrifice 
than that of personal vanity and of that fem- 
inine fondness for dress, to which, under 
proper circumstances and restraint, no seri- 
ous objection would be made. 

A movement of the kind here recommended, 
if entered upon with spirit, promises to do 
much toward effecting a remedy anda reform. 
On all loyal, intelligent, and patriotic women 
—on the true ladies of the land, whether ex- 
empt from toil by their wealth, or doomed to 
it hy their necessities—we call, to do what 
they obviously have it in their power to do ; 
namely, to form an organization, and to isaue 
a pledge and sign it, abjuring the purchase 
of certain expensive articles of dress, ete., 
while this war lasts, and leaving it to those 
whose title to true gentility is questionable, 
to exhibit, in this crisis of the nation’s efforts, 
the extravagance we deplore. 
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RESPONSE TO THE APPEAL TO LOYAL 
WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Transcript :— 


I thank you a thousand times for that stir- 
ring appeal to the ‘* Loyal women of the 
land,’’ in your paper of the 24th March. As 
soon as I had read it, I went, spectacles in 
hand, just a few steps over to the house of 
my niece, As I expected, she was sitting in 
the midst of dressmakers, who were working 
with might and main, that Belinda might 
appear out in all her glory on Easter Sunday. 

‘¢ See, aunt,’’ cried she, ‘I didn’t show 
you this yesterday—isn’t ita lovely shade? ” 
and she held up a Gros de something, very 
rich ard handsome, of course. 

‘* American ?”’ said I, taking hold of the 
texture. § 

“ American!’’ cried my niece, with a 
voice and gesture expressive of extreme con- 
tempt—*‘ no, indeed—it’s imported—why, 
aunt, that cost me forty dollars, just the ma- 
terial.”’ 

‘Oh! ay—it did,’’.said- 1; “ well, I’ve 
been reading something about that very 
dress,” 

*‘ About this dress? ’’ and she stopped the 
flying motion of her fingers a full minate. 

“ Certainly,” I said, ‘*and I'll read it to 
you ;”’ so down I sat—turning my back to 
the imported Gros de sumething—and with 
all the emphasis and spirit I could command, 
I read the article in the Transcript. As 1 
—— I fancied the motion of the needle 

came slower and slower, and once or twice, 
lifting my eyes, I perceived that Belinda’s 
cheeks were fast assuming a color deeper 
than their usually faint crimson. 

“ There! *? I exclaimed, when I had fin- 
ished, ‘* what do you think of that? I sup- 
pose you call yourself a loyal woman.” 

‘¢ Of course I do,’’ was her reply ;—* and 
—and—why, I don’t know—it's rather sharp, 
to be sure—but then—I declare—I don't 
know as I ever thought of it in that light 
before. It has put me quite out of conceit 
of my new dresses, aunt.” 

That was just what I meant it should do; 
for Belinda is in the main a sensible woman, 
or was till her husband got to making money 
80 fast. 

‘It is reasonable and right,’’ I said, ‘and 
after this I shall blush for any American 
woman who appears in the street in her for- 
eign bedizenments and finery.” 

Just then I noticed the dressmaker, a 
young girl in cheap black mourning, brush 
a tear from her eye. Another fell, and yet 
another, She looked up, saw my pitying 
gaze—grew pale and gasped out,— 

“Oh! madam—I cannot help it—my 
brother died of starvation in Richmond,”’ 
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I can’t tell how that simple speech af- 
fected me. 1 wanted to take all that finery 
and huddle it into the stove; I wanted to 
stamp on it. 


«Our good soldiers! ”’ I cried, “ our good, ' 


precious, noble sons, brothers, and husbands, 
dying of horrible wounds, of fevers, of starva- 
tion—and we spending our hundredson spring 
fashions, each one striving to outdo her neigh- 
bor. My old father used to say this was an 


ungodly world, and I never realized it as I do | 


now.” 

‘¢T wish,’ said Belinda, half crying, ‘I 
wish [ had seen that before I went shopping. 
I wish the money had gone to some poor, 
wasted patriot, or his poorer family. I never 
can wear it now with a clear conscience.”” 

In my heart [ hoped not. As for me, I 
should not dare to have a crippled soldier | 
touch such garments. I could not bear that | 


NEW JERSEY AND STATE RIGHTS. 


New England States, with the South and 
Southwest, cannot forward a single bale of 
goods to Philadelphia, on their way to the 
| South, Southwest, or West, by any railroad 
except the Camden and Amboy; and in win- 
ter, when the Delaware is frozen, the monop- 
oly becomes absolute. The effect of this mo- 
nopoly is to raise the cost of transportation 
on any bale of goods that is forwarded by wa 
of New York, through Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, or W heeling, or Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 
‘or Chicago; in a word, it raises the cost of 
transportation on the commerce of the coun- 
i try. Nor isthisall. It impedes the commerce 
‘of the country and imposes a limit on what 
‘would otherwise be the ever-increasing inter- 
‘course, alike of merchandise and of travel, 
‘hetween New York and Philadelphia. This 
|is the plain English of the monopoly. 
The subject has not any better look if con- 


the half-blind eyes of some poor, suffering | sidered in relation to the Raritan and Dela- 
patriot should be dazzled as I passed him | ware Bay Railroad. That railroad, with its 
with that which should have been some sub- | connections, crosses New Jersey and forms a 
stantial reward for perilling his life for mej line for travel and transportation between 
and mine. Women of Boston, will you form | New York and Philadelphia. Why should it 


the League, and make it appear, as it really | not carry travellers and merchandise from the 


is, a disgrace for which a loyal woman should 
blush, to wear that which enriches the ene- 
mies of our country, and impoverishes and 
discourages the noble men who go forth to 
sacrifice their lives for our country? 

A Matron. 


{The following important article is not confined in | 
its application to New Jersey encroachments. We | 
copy from the N. Y. Evening Post of 29 March. ] 

NEW JERSEY AND STATE RIGHTS. 

Tne question which has just been raised by 
the Governor and Legislature of New Jersey, | 
and which amounts virtually to a claim of 
right on the part of the State to impose a 
transit duty on the passage of men or the 
transportation of merchandise across its terri- 
tory, is one of the most momentous that has 
ever been presented to the people of she United 
States ; and if the principle involved in it be 
allowed to pass without resistance and be- 
come established, it will essentially change 
the character of the Union and make way for 
the destruction of the Constitution. Nullifi- 
cation proposed to arrest the action of the 
general government—Secession to throw it 
off. The claim of New Jersey equally invali- 
dates the Union, though in a more insidious 
way. 

The action of New Jersey in behalf of mo- 
nopuly is bad enough. The case is simply 
this: New York, being the chief place of im- 











portation for the whole country on this side 


one city to the other? It has the undisputed 
right to carry them from New York to Cam- 
den, to the very edge of the Delaware; but 
the law and the courts of New Jersey say it 
shall not deliver them on the western bank of 
the Delaware, where the law and the courts 
of New Jersey have no jurisdiction whatever. 
A mechanic living at Manchester, New Jer- 
sey, may, by the laws and decisions of that 
State, send his manufactures over the Dela- 
ware and Raritan.road to New York or Phil- 
adelphia, as he pleases; the manufacturer in 
Philadelphia is forbidden to send his manu- 
factures over that road to New York; the 
merchant or manufacturer of New York is, 
in like manner, allowed to send’ his goods over 
that road to any place on the line in New Jer- 
sey, but he is forbidden to send by it to Phil- 
adelphia. This is strange ; but here is some- 
thing with a worse aspeet ; if civil war breaks 
out, it is necessary by all possible waye to 
hasten forward troops and munitions of war 
to the seene of insurrection ; Washington it- 
self is menaced ; the President may use the 
road to transport regiments and cannon from 
New York to the water’s edge of the Dela- 
ware in New Jersey, but when he has got 
them thus far on their way, the law of New 
Jersey and the decision of the courts of New 
Jersey forbid him to ferry them across the 
river, 


The enormity of this prohibition is too plain 
for direct apology; so it is answered, ‘ the 
Delaware and Raritan Bay Railroad is now 
of little value; if, when it has carried goods 


the Rocky Mountains, and being, moreover, {to Camden, it might ferry them across the 
the channel of communication for all the | river, the railroad would have a great value.” 
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The objection proves too much ; it proves that 
the railroad is suffering from oppressiun ; and 
what is of still more importance, it proves that 
the transmission of goods from New York to 
Philadelphia is not sufficiently provided for ; 
that an intercourse now prohibited for want 
of a channel would instantly rise up ; that the 
public, the merchants of New-York, the man- 
ufacturers of New England, the producers of 
the West and Southwest and South, have an 
urgent need of the new route. 

Ah! but it is said, Do not interfere with 
the rights of the State of New Jersey. And 
this is the important question: Is it the 
right of a State to tax at will the travel and 
transportation across its territory? or is such 
a tax an encroachment on the Constitution of 
the United States? The monopoly in New 
Jersey is established to secure a revenue out 
of the transit of goods and passengers over 
her soil. The State of New Jersey has not 
only thus taxed the intercourse between New 
York and Philadelphia, which is virtually 
taxing the commerce between North and 
South, but it asserts the right of taxing trans- 
portation on any railroad. Now, to-day, if 
the New York merthant sends goods to Buf- 
falo over the Erie Railroad, the law of New 
Jersey taxes the transportation. It not only 
assesses taxes on the property of the railroad 
in New Jersey, but ee a special tax on every 
tun of goods carried by the Erie Railroad across 
the State. If this right is conceded to the 
State of New Jersey, farewell to the Union. 
A right to tax isa right to prohibit. One of 
the primary objects of the Union was freedom 
of commerce between the States. Admit the 
power of a State to tax the transit of merchan- 
dise, and you destroy one of the main objects 
of the Union; you utterly subvert the Con- 
stitution. New Jersey has a position won- 


derfully favorable to the exercise of such a 
power; she borders on the Hudson and on 
the Delaware ; but she is not alone ina posi- 
Ohio 


tion favorable for this encroachment. 
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touches the Lakes and the Ohio River; the 
commerce of the West must pass over her 
soil; Utah is on the line of the railroad to 
the Pacific. Does the contro] of domestic . 
commerce belong to New Jersey, to Ohio, to 
Utah, to the separate States ; or is it granted 
to the United States? To concede it to the 
separate States is to allow a dry rot to con- 
sume the beams of our political edifice, while 
we are lavishing the treasure and the best 
blood of the country to resist secession. ‘The 
like of this claim of New Jersey was never 
made by the separate members of any of the 
most rickety Zollvereins ever formed in Eu- 
rope. No State among them all ever thought 
of raising a separate revenue by a tax on trans- 
portation. Admit that right on the part of 
a separate State, and we are thrown back into 
the anarchy with which Germany was cursed 
forty years ago. 

The case of New Jersey presents a criterion 
to judge between the true doctrine of State 
rights and that exaggerated claim which jus- 
tifies secession. ‘The claim, having been made 
by New Jersey, must be met as the claim of 
nullification in South Carolina was met,—by 
the unanimous action of every branch of the 
Federal Government, whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the rights of the several States by resist- 





ing the encroachments of any one of them on 
the common rights enjoyed under the Consti- 
tution. 

It seems admitted by the energy with which 
the passing of the declaratory bill before Con- 
gress respecting the Raritan and Delaware 
Bay Railroad is resisted, that the success of 
that measure will be the death-blow to the 
New Jersey encroachment on the Constitu- 
tion. Let it be done, and it will pass as 
quietly as declaring the railroad through 
Krie a post-road, or nationalizing the bridg- 
ing over the Ohio at Wheeling and at Steu- 
benville. No new franchises will be granted ; 





an unconstitutional encroachment on the 
Union will be met and overthrown. 





I went to Oswego with a quantity of old 
clothing furnished by the National Freedmen’s 
Relief Association of New York, for distribution. 
Here I could not but mark the change that had 
already come over these people. They had been 
fed, and although their destitute, filthy, tattered 
and homeless condition was enough to draw 
tears from a heart of stone, many were cheerful 
and gave evidence that with a very little comfort 
they would be happy. The endurance of the 
hegro has always been a marvel. It was never 
80 much so as now. It is his difference from the 
white man in this respect that is to save him, if 
he is saved in this great trial. 

To all the most destitute, or rather the most 
torn and naked, for all are destitute, we gave 
some of the more necessary articles of clothing. 
T only wish that the donors of those articles 





could have witnessed the distribution. 
know where on the face of the globe, out of the 
Southern Confederacy, a thousand people could 
be got together that would present to charity so 
strong an appeal as these. I wish I could send 
to every Northern home of plenty a photograph 
of these barefooted, ragged, half-naked creatures, 


I do not 


as they appeared to me that day. ‘Then to think 
of their lying on the ground at night without 
bedding, or blankets, or cabin to shelter them 
from the wind or storm. A long shed, open on 
all sides, affords the only protection from the 
weather. I suppose they are not to remain there 
a. long time—certain it is they will not, for if the 
planters do not take them away, death will, and 
that, too, before many days.—Mr. Mann’s Re- 
port on the Fugitive Blacks. 
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Accorping to the researches and experi- 
ments of Messrs. Pécholier and Saintpierre, 
the results of which have been presented to 
the Imperial Academy of France, it appears 
that there is a great difference in the action 
of verdigris according as it is taken in large 
or small doses. Messrs. Pécholier and Saint- 
pierre investigated its effects on workmen, 
dogs, sheep, fowls, etc., and have always 
noted that in large doses it acts as an ener- 
getic poison, and in small doses, continued 
over long periods, the effects are of a totally 
opposite character. The lower animals, when 
fed exclusively on the must of the grape, 
used in the manufacture of verdigris, contain- 
ing a considerable amount of the salts of cop- 
mg throve on the diet and rapidly fattened. 

n like manner the health of the work-people 
was good ; and, though the absorption of the 
salt was manifest in the secretions of their 
bodies, not one simple case of colic was dis- 
covered. Among the female workers there 
was a total freedom from chlorosis; and Messrs. 
Pécholier and Saintpierre suggest that the 
salts of copper should be tried as medicine in 
such cases, believing that these salts possess 
properties similar to those of gold, manga- 
nese, and iron. But, though copper, thus 
absorbed slowly into the system, may be ad- 
vantageous, yet its local application produces 
sores and purulent discharges. ‘The dust ir- 


ritates the eyes and the respiratory organs, 
bringing on slight ophthalmic attacks, sore 


throats, coughs, ete. These effects, though 
ordinarily of an unimportant character, may 
become dangerous in irritable or nervous per- 
sons, or persons predisposed to pulmonary 
phthisis, asthma, or chronic diseases of the 
respiratory organs. It is therefore important 
that work-people subject to these latter dis- 
eases should not be permitted to enter on such 
work, and that medical men should recom- 
mend young women liable to chlorotic dis- 
eases to engage in thisemployment. Inevery 
case, though the inconvenience arising from 
the dust may be slight, these gentlemen rec- 
ommend the work-people to wear a handker- 
chief over the face or nose and mouth, so that 
the air may, as it were, be silted before being 
breathed ; and they came to the conclusion 
that, in a public sanitary point of view, this 
manufacture is absolutely harmless. 


In a letter, ‘‘ On the Mutual Relations be- 
tween Shooting Stars, Meteorites, and Star- 
showers,”’ M. Haidinger gives a succinct ac- 
count of the progress of this department of 
science. ‘The identity of the three kinds 
of fiery-meteors—viz., shooting-stars, meteor- 
ites, and star-showers,’’ he says, ‘* seems to 
me undoubted ; but I do not feel justified in 
expressing any decided opinion on the height 
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of the atmosphere. M. Quetelet has assumed 
that I do not share his views as to the height 
of the atmosphere being greater than is gen- 
erally supposed. I may, however, say that 
I take the same view of the case as he does, 
both with regard to the greater height of the 
atmosphere, and also as to the superposition 
of two layers of a different nature. The lower 
of these, the unstable atmosphere, partakes 
of the rotatory motion of the earth, and is sub- 
ject to the influence of currents and to other 
variations, whilst the upper layer—the stable 
atmosphere—is of much less density and is 
relatively at rest. There is no doubt that 
the latter follows the earth in its annual rev- 
olution, but whether it partakes of its diur- 
nal motion is a point which for the present 
remains undecided.”’ é 


Mr. Newsy announces: ‘‘ On Change of 
Climate : a Guide for Travellers in Search of 
Health,’’? by Thomas More Madden, M.D.; 
‘* England’s Premiers, from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to Sir Robert Peel: with a Sketch of the 
Political History of England under the House 
of Hanover,” by W. H. Davenport Adams ; 
‘* English America ; or, Pictures of Canadian 
Places and People, exhibiting our Colonial 
Possessions on the American Continent in 
their Moral, Social, Religious, and Industrial 
Aspects,”’ by Samuel Phillips Day, author of 
“* Down South ; ’’ also a novel by Miss Julia 
Corner, author of School Histories of France, 
Spain, ete., under the title of ‘* No Rela- 
tions.”’ 


Axon the readers of the Times must be 
ranked the King 6f Dahomey. _ It will be 
recollected that M. Jules Gérard wrote a let- 
ter to the Fimes some months ago, comment- 
ing on the atrocities of the King of Dahomey, 
and dated from his capital. ‘Whether His 
Majesty has a regular Foreign Secretary who 
translates to him the more interesting pas- 
sages of that ubiquitous journal is more than 
we can say ; but this much appears to be cer- 
tain ; that the contents of M. Jules Gérard’s 
letter became known in due course to his Ne- 
gro Majesty, who forthwith ejected the writer 
of it from his dominions. 


A NEw mineral, we learn from the Society 
of Arts Journal, has been discovered in the 
neighborhood of the Upper Yarra. It resem- 
bles that well known as sapphirine, and it 18 
harder than topaz which it scratches. It will 
be principally valuable for the lapidary, pol- 
ishing other stones, etc. Although it has as 
yet only been found in the portion of Aus- 
tralia above referred to, it is likely to be met 
with wherever the granite formation predom- 
inates. 





